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CHAUNCEY VIBBARD. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 








PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus gentleman possesses an unusually marked 
organization, and a very strong character. He 
has a distinct temperament—the motive and 
mental predominating. He possesses all the ele- 
ments for a hard worker, and is happy in propor- 
tion as he is busy. The vital organization is only 
strong enough to sustain him in his efforts, but 
not so strong as to make him corpulent or in any 
way debilitated, either in mind or physical action. 
With such an organization, his mind would 
exhibit the following peculiarities : 

First. He has immense firmness, perseverance, 
tenacity of purpose and self-possession. He has 
uncommon self-reliance, independence, and dis- 
position to act and think for himself. 

He has large perceptive intellect, which renders 
him unusually observing and practical in his 
knowledge. He quickly informs himeelf with 
reference to the condition of things around him. 
He has large Order, which renders him very pre- 
cise and exact in all he does. Everything must 
be done according to some ru/e. He has also large 
Number, which facilitates arithmetical calcula- 
tions, in making estimates, and in recognizing the 
principle of profit and loss. He can use his 
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numerical powers to a good advantage, and make 
up general calculations with ease and correctness. 
He has large Form and Size, which give him cor- 
rect ideas of the faces of persons and the shape of 
things, and enable him to judge correctly of the 
relative bearing of one thing to another, either in 
mechanics or in other matters where proportions 
are concerned. 

He has uncommon sagacity, youthfulness of 
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mind, discernment of character 
and intuition. He is exceedingly 
acute in studying the motives of 
men; has fair imagination, but 
not enough to lead him into ex- 
travagant schemes, or to argue 
subjects beyond what the reason 
would sanction; still the sense of 
beauty and perfection is suffici- 
ently strong to lead him to be 
very particular that everything 
which is done, be finished in the 
highest order of the art. 

His moral brain appears to be 
well developed, and would enable 
him to sustain himself in the hour 
of temptation, and aids to give up- 
rightness and consistency of char- 
acter, of a higher degree than is 
possessed by the majority of men. 
His Benevolence is large, which 
would manifest itself in great 
kindpess and sympathy toward 
others; yet he blends with that 
Benevolence much decision, cool- 
ness, and presence of mind. His 
head is rather broad in the exe- 
cutive region, and he should be 
characterized for great force and 
positiveness of character. The 
Nay more obstacles he has to overcome, 
M\" and difficulties to contend with, 
the more decided, persevering, 
and determined does he become. 
He has not the indications of cun- 
ning, nor of shyness, but should 
—_____—— be characterized for open-hearted 
frankness, and promptness of action. He would 
do his work in the daytime, and would speak out 
loud and plainly, rather than to work behind the 
curtain. 

The organization, as a whole, indicates great 
strength of character great individuality, and 
positiveness; differing from most men in not being 
so easy, lazy, quiet, and subdued; yet, he is kind, 
polite, gentle, and gentlemanly. He is well 
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qualified, physiologically and phrenologically, to 
take heavy responsibilities, and sustain himself in 
the midst of many changes. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BY WILLIAM H. BOGART, ESQ. 
(From Applkton’s Ruilway Guide.) 

This gentleman fills the important place of the 
General Superintendency of the New York Central 
Railway—a station, in its duties and responsibili- 
ties, its demands upon the talent, and its neces- 
sities for a high order of service, surpassed by 
none in the conduct of the railways of this country. 
His life is a lesson of instruction and of encourage- 
ment. It has indicated the ability of the mind 
that has the native power to grasp a subject to 
which it has not been led by the education of 
schools, and it establishes the fact that sufficient 
has already been developed in the experience of 
American railways to suffice for a training of 
those who are placed in the most responsible situa- 
tions connected with them. Our school of rail- 
ways is now at home. 

Mr. Vibbard was born at Galway, in the County 
of Saratoga, in this State, on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1811. He received such an education in the 
ordinary branches of learning as was sufficient to 
give him for the occupations of life those keys of 
knowledge which, in the hands of those who have 
sense and observation, place at command as much 
of more advanced learning as the occasion and the 
time demand. 

On leaving school, he was for some time in the 
city of Albany, in the store of William Crapo; and 
after remaining here « brief period, returned to 
the country, thence to New York, and fram thence, 
in August, 1836, entered the office of the Utica 
and Schenectady Railway, then in the very com- 
mencing hours of its most extraordinary career of 
prosperity, inaugurating as it did the railway 
system, by a success never since rivaled. His 
duties were first in the audit and settlement of 
the accounts—in some respects the same as would 
now devolve upon the Assistant Superintendent 
of a Road. The Hon. Erastus Corning was the 
President, and Mr. William C. Young the Super- 
intendent. The Road had before it the great duty 
of introducing the travelers through the Great 
Valley route to the comforts and the conveniences 
of railway transportation. Though the Mohawk 
and Hudson Road had been in use for some time, 
it was a mingled operation—partly by horse- power 
—then by steam—by rope and plane—and with 
terminations changed so often as to excuse the 
traveling public from forgetfulness as to what was 
to be the manner of their entrance into Albany at 
any time. The Utica and Schenectady had to 
take the railway without break or change, and 
much was expected of it. The record by the 
editor of the Albany Evening Journal of his first 
journey over it, to and from Utica in one day, is 
not yet forgotten. 

In this position Mr. Vibbard remained till 1848, 
when he became the Superintendent of the Road ; 
a station which he occupied until the Utica and 
Schenectady, by the terms of the consolidation 
act, was merged into the Central. To every de- 
partment of the duty of the office, he gave his 
attention. He learned the value of order and 
system, and step by step, day by day, saw what 
was the practical result of rules—how far they 





operated to facilitate the work of the operators, 
and where the lessons of each day’s practice should 
lead. What the Utica and Schenectady Road was 
in his administration, the official records indicate. 
It is a closed account. It has fully discharged its 
duty, and whatever vicissitudes await the system 
of transportation by railway, the history of the 
Utica and Schenectady will never be forgotten. 
It was an example of good management—a grasp- 
ing of complete success. 

And with this elaborate training to every 
branch of the conduct of the business of the 
transportation of persons and property on iron 
rails, by the power of steam, Mr. Vibbard was 
selected to the General Superintendency of the 
New York Central Railway, then, for the first, 
organized. It wasa situation of extreme difficulty, 
and the most severe responsibility. It was no 
more the guidance of the small and snug Utica 
and Schenectady, companioning the Mobawk in 
its course—a duty in all respects familiar, where 
men and miles were all thoroughly known. It 
was the charge of the leading railway of the 
country, and whose distances were of the longest, 
submitted to the mastery of one man; one in 
which all varieties of structure were to be under 
superintendence ; the climbing grades of the 
Albany road—the river side of the Utica—the long 
levels of the Syracuse—the hill-sides and lake 
shores, and long circlings and many curves of that 
which found Rochester by the way of Auburn and 
the Lakes of Central New York—the routes that 
from Rochester sought the Niagara and Buffalo— 
these made up the Central. 

These several ways had been constructed with 
differing ideas concerning the true policy of man- 
agement of fabric. Built at different times, and 
with very unequal resources, their past history 
had not been the same. To some every care had 
been given. At the very time it was needed, the 
right repair had been made, because a prosperous 
Company had found in generous reward a constant 
incentive ; while, with others, there had been less 
remuneration, and less, far less inducement to the 
maintenance of thoroughness and the best work. 
It was the coneolidation of very variant interests 
—the union of very unequal structures, and to 
Mr. Vibbard was given the perilous and most 
laborious duty to form all these into one—to bring 
out of these discords a harmony. He was as a 
master mechanic, to whom, in a crisis of action, 
each workman should bring a section of a machine, 
made in the peculiar patterning of the individual 
mind, and to him, the Chief—the intricate task 
given, to arrange out of all these adjoining parts, 
a true and complete fabric. 

It must be rightly done, even to the line and 
the rule; for by the skill in which this was to be 
arranged was the order to arise, and to be perma- 
nent and firm; by whose movement millions of 
human beings were to make their journeyings in 
safety, and the fields of the West and the ware- 
houses of the East exchange the results of their 
industry and enterprise on this great highway. 
To this task, so soon as the consolidation of the 
several Roads and Companies was, by law, author- 
ized, and by agreement and arrangement made in 
form, Mr. Vibbard devoted himself. He had all 
manner of obstacles to conquer; all manner of 
men to persuade and convince. It was a gigantic 
task so to fit all these cogs, as that the wheel of 
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management should be smooth in gear from 
Albany to Buffalo; so that every branch way 
should harmonize with the main line; so that 
every one_of those in the service, whether on the 
little Charlotte Branch, or on the great double 
track route, should understand and work with 
each other, and with the General Superintend- 
ency, all having but one result to their labor— 
that over the New York Central Railway passen- 
gers should be carried cheaply, swiftly, safely. 
This iron way goes far as well as fast. To the 
office at Albany, the condition of all its parts must 
be known. It is an essential feature in the policy 
of good management that nota rail on all its hun- 
dreds of miles can vary an inch from its truth of 
po-ition without that danger being discovered by 
some one whose business it is to know it, and 
remedied by some one who has that very rail in 
his care. Nowhere else do the memorable lines of 
Alexander Pope with greater force apply — 


“Tenth or ten thousandth breaks the chain alike.” 


The Superintendency would be imperfect, indeed, 
if it took cognizance only of the larger features of 
the Road. The discipline which places the hand 
of order, and caution, and skill, on every chain, 
rail, spike, bolt, bar, rod, wheel—which is the law 
of courtesy in the car, and courage on the engine 
—which from Buffalo to Albany keeps every fiber 
of this great iron body in health, must be the 
emanation of the good judgment and skill of the 
General Superintendent. It may reach its end 
through many rules and many men, but it must 
as surely be his own, as the spark that passes 
through many jars is in all electric. 

The results of the New York Central Railway’s 
management, as evidenced by the facts of the 
history of its years, are the best illustrations of 
Mr. Vibbard’s talent. It is not a theoretical il- 
lusion or experiment. There in that strong way 
—whose strength so many millions of human 
beings can in their safety in travel verify—there 
is the proof, incontrovertible, established, de- 
monstrated. 

Perhaps there is not in all the United States an 
office bringing with it a more constant anxiety 
than this General Superintendency. There is 
never an hour of working time in which he can 
feel the pressure of his task removed. In the 
safety of each train—in the constant presence of 
a necessity for the men and supplies of every 
nature, that keep in motion this train—in the 
consciousness, never more thoroughly known than 
by the man who knows all about-a railway, that 
danger, however controlled and chained by art, 
couches like a tiger at every moment to leap on 
the rail; that the high speed that the people wi// 
have—all theorists and theories to the contrary — 
brings with it risks Ae knows in all their power; 
with the popular voice, never excusing, but always 
fierce to condemn; with these, the companions 
that await his every moment at his desk, how can 
the General Superintendent be any other than a 
careworn man? He knows and realizes that he 
lives in a storm; and so he does. 

Mr. Vibbard is yet in life’s prime. He has 
before him, if life continues, that measure of duty 
which keeps every energy of the mental and 
physical to its tension. He can look back at the 
progress of railway direction, from the hour when 
the flat bar received the fifteen or twenty mile the 
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hour force of the small locomotive as a burthen 
demanding all its power, to this day, when the 
engine rushes its forty miles during the hour, over 
a fabric that neither quails nor quivers. 

He can look forward to that time, certain to 
come, when the railway shall everywhere, and by 
all classes of the people, be regarded as the inven- 
tion most necessary to the happiness of the race— 
the development of civilization. Nor can the 
history of such progress be truly written, but 
that it shall include in its most prominent and 
most important page, the record of such names as 
that of Chauncey Vibbard. 





USE AND ABUSE OF ORGANS. 


Eprrors PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL-Is it truth- 
ful to science—is it just—is it logical, to set forth 
the abuse of an organ as its real design and legit- 
imate use? Of course there is only one answer to 
all this—emphatically /Vo. Still, I am satisfied 
that the common and popular way of explaining 
and illustrating certain phrenological organs, by 
some lecturers, is well calculated to make the im- 
pression, that the abuse is the legitimate, if not 
necessary result of the organ. And I am satisfied 
that many of the most formidable objections in the 
minds of candid, serious persons to Phrenology as 
a system, are based upon this perverted view. 
They hear certain lecturers locate organs, state 
propositions, and dash off deductions iu a familiar 
chop-logic style, involving Phrenology in all the 
intricacies of a gross Materialism or downright 
Fatality’; hence start with horror at such a the- 
ory as directly at variance with the benevolence 
of God and accountability of man, and placing 
themselves on the defensive, brand Phrenology 
with all sorts of hard names for teaching such 
monstrous doctrines, at war with the first princi- 
ples of Christianity. Thus, this harmonious and 
beautiful system is made responsible for the per- 
versions of its professed friends. 

But I will endeavor to make myself a little more 
intelligible by descending from generalities to 
particulars, specifying some of the grounds of com- 
plaint. And perhaps I can not do better than be- 
gin with some of the Rabbii, or masters of the pro- 
fession, who are in danger of teaching by symbols 
exactly the opposite of what they believe and teach 
orally. This may look like “carrying the war 
iuto Carthage ;” but even so, if necessary to vindi- 
cate science and establish the truth. 

First: I now cast my eye over your Symbolic 
Phrenological Chart and look for Firmness, and 
there I find the significant figure of an ass, charged 
with grit to the brim, ears turned back, feet all 
bracing forward, with a man in front, pulling, and 
another in rear, pushing! But in vain—the ob- 
stinate brute will not budge an inch—for he is a 
firm ass. Now what is the inference from all this 
symbolic teaching and illustration? Is it not that 
man with large Firmness is a se/f-willed, obsti- 
nate, mu'ish creature, eo unyielding and unbend- 
ing that effort to modify or change him promises 
little success? I understand the symbol teaches 
not merely firmness, but obstinacy. Now obsti- 
nacy, I claim, is the abuse of firmness; therefore 
the symbol conveys a mistaken idea as to the use 
of the organ. Many studying the chart get the 
impression that large Firmness and obstinacy are 





all the same thingin Phrenology. This, of course, 
is denied by intelligent phrenologists. 

Second: Take another illustration in the sym- 
bol used to denote Destructiveness. Here I find 
a savage-looking wolf in the act of pouncing upon 
an innocent lamb. Inference: killing is the le- 
gitimate use of Destructiveness. Hence, persons 
having this organ large will develop, naturally, a 
ferocious, savage, cruel, murderous, spirit-man of 
blood! If, in teaching, we modify the organ and 
character by calling in conscience and benevolence, 
that don’t change the symbol, or the general im- 
pression made by it. Indeed, the organ of De- 
structiveness was originally called the organ of 
Murder, killing being its legitimate use. With 
such a definition, is it singular that persons be- 
lieving in the supreme goodness of God and the 
accountability of man, should oppose a system 
that inculcated such doctrines? But change your 
symbol, and deny that such is the legitimate use 
of the organ, say such is the abuse, and the hor- 
rible idea of Destructiveness vanishes in a mo- 
ment. Explain the organ as an executive power, 
that makes men effective and thorough in what- 
ever they do, utterly obliterating, without com- 
promise, that which is opposed to right and hap- 
piness—and who would not see wisdom in the cre- 
ation of such an organ ? S 

Third: Combativeness is another illustration. 
Your symbol presents a savage exhibition of bru- 
tal pas-ion, as if fighting were the legitimate use 
of the organ. This will at once be conceded as 
the abuse of the organ. Still, through the sym- 
bol, the eye is made to produce false impressions, 
and thus pervert the judgment and the opinions 
of many who otherwise would entertain very dif- 
ferent views of Phrenology as a science. ; For ex- 
ample, explain Combativeness as the organ of re- 
sistance, that opposes, or labors to overcome ob- 
stacles, and you reconcile all discrepancies and an- 
swer all objections. Other symbols might be no- 
ticed as objectionable for reasons already assigned ; 
but my object is not so much to criticise charts as 
the loose mauner of defining the use of organs. 

I will, for example, take Combativeness, as that 
seems to furnish an excellent opportunity for lec 
turers to exhibit their own Combativeness in estab- 
lishing their own theories and demolishing their 
opponents with all their objections. Some ‘time 
since I attended a lecture on Phrenology, when a 
fine illustration was afforded directly in point. 
After a labored defense of Phrenology, as a sci- 
ence, its claims and importance, he came to the lo- 
cation and use of organs. Some men and women 
were angelic because their organs made them so. 
Others were demons for the same reason—their 
organs made them so. When he reached Combat- 
iveness, after a few preliminaries, with a flashed 
face and fierce eye, shoving up his coat-sleeves 
and falling back in a combative position, he com- 
menced flourishing his fists in a most pugnacious 
manner, at the same time informing the audience, 
in appropriate terms, that “this is the organ of 
fight. Tom Hyer, Morrissey, Heenan, and all 
gentlemen of the ring, have it largely developed.” 
Of course, the majority of the audience, if they 
believed his theory, regarded every man with 
large Combativeness as a regular bruiser! Had 
he simply said, “‘ Where the organ is large we find 
a disposition to resist, to conquer, to overcome ; 
and when the organ is abused we discover a pug 
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nacious, quarrelsome spirit,” no reasonable objec- 
tion could have been offered. But an organ espe- 
cially designed and edapted to fighting, is a the- 
ory that reflects too severely upon the Creator, 
and strikes too deep into the accvuntability of 
moral beings, to be readily admitted in the creed 
of intelligent men. The spirit of strife is the 
abuse, and not legitimate use of Combativeness. 

Acquisitiveness is frequently subject to the 
same kind of perversion. Instead of a good organ 
essential to a wise and wholesome economy, or 
provident regard for our future wants, a prudent 
provision for emergencies, it is many times so ex- 
plained as to be the very essence of depravity and 
parent of crime. Extortion, cheating, stealing, 
and seeking gain by dishonest means, would seem 
to be the highest function of this organ, as some 
explain it. Such is the abuse of Acquisitiveness. 
Like the lawful desire for wealth, cherished and 
cultivated to excess, it breaks over lawful bounds 
and commits enormities it never would be guilty 
of, acting in harmony with its real nature and in 
accordance with its original design. A sinful or 
wrong exercise of Acquisitiveness, therefore, is a 
perversion, and not obedience to a constitutional 
power. 

Alimentiveness is another of the organs made 
conrpicuous when some lecturers develop the bad 
qualities of poor human nature. -Instead of a 
healthy desire for necessary aliment, one might 
infer that it was the connecting link with glut- 
tony, drunkenness, and all other excesses con- 
nected with appetite. Indeed, a man with large 
Alimentiveness, if governed by this perverted 
view of the organ, would feel that excessive indul- 
gence was fulfilling the calls and predictions of 
his own nature. He would feel that excess was 
decreed by nature, and that indulgence was the 
true exponent of his constitutional being. But 
impress him with the fact, excess is abuse—that 
Alimentiveness wields no omnipotent control, but 
simply excites desire in the direction of our ne- 
cessities, and the organ is no longer a mighty foe, 
to crush out exalted manhood and degrade us to 
the condition of brutes, but a consistent friend, 
acting in harmony with every other organ of the 
head, and all conducing to the elevation and hap- 
piness of man. 

I might also speak of the frequent ‘definition 
given to Amativeness, as if the creative design was 
to inspire sensuality, and when large, exercise a 
sovereign control over every other organ and com- 
pel man to become the slave of lust. But having 
stated my objections and explained my meaning, 
I desire to call attention to a few considerations 
which urge the necessity of a clear and correct 
definition of organs. I am aware that, in your 
publications and public lectures, this has been 
done a thousand times; and still it seems neces- 
sary to add “line upon line” in order to prevent 
misapprehension. 

First: A very urgent reason for giving promi- 
nence to the thoughts I have expressed, may be 
found in the fact, that without aclear and correct 
definition of organs, Phrenology becomes a contra- 
dictory system, irreconcilable and self-destructive. 
Now, I affirm, that the organs are not like a tur- 
bulent, quarrelsome family—a household divided 
against itself, but a harmonious, happy combina- 
tion, each fulfilling its appropriate function, and 
all essential to a well-developed organization. 
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The organs are not a set of rival despots, each 
grasping for the reigns of government that it may 
wield supremacy over all the rest. Each has its 
legitimate tendency, and may be abused; but the 
abuse is by no means a necessary consequence. 
Like the government of our country, the voice of 
the collective whole is the Constitution of the 
United Confederacy ; while, at the sume time, each 
organ epjoys a sort of “State Right,” consistent 
with the exercise of its own legitimate powers. 
All beyond legitimate is usurpation, treason, and 
disunion. 

Phrenology, therefore, is always to be explained 
as in harmony with itself—each organ acting in har- 
mony with all the rest. There must be no family 
feuds, as if nature were at war with herself. Con- 
scientiousness must not be arrayed against 1c- 
quisitiveness, as if natural enemies. Benevolence 
must not be arrayed against Destructiveness, as 
if antagonism were the original design. When 
either becomes excessive, the other may become 
conservative, and thus modify its action. Acquis- 
itiveness should fill the purse, and Benevolence 
disburse the fund. Destructiveness should wield 
its executive power in obedience to Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness. The fact that either may 
be excessively developed—organ very large—by 
no means creates a necessity for a ‘‘ Dissolution 
of the Union,” or any outbreak of ungovernable 
disloyalty to the constitution which binds in happy 
concord the united family of faculties that consti- 
tute the phrenological man. 

Second: Perhaps something is due in this con- 
nection to the theological bearing of this question. 
In listening to objections from religious persons, I 
have usually found it true that their opposition 
was the result of mistaken views relative to the 
legitimate functions of phrenological organs. In- 
stead of voluntary action, they have conceived the 
idea of physical necessity in the use of those or- 
gans; hence their deductions that Phrenology is 
equivalent to Materialism and involves Fatality ; 
therefore is opposed to the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. But ask such objectors if they 
believe that mankind may possess peculiar or 
leading traits of character, which more or less in- 
fluence and determine their course of action, and 
they will admit the fact ; but claim that men may 
resist such tendencies, therefore are free and re- 
sponsible. 


Now explain phrenological organs, not as sov- 
ereign despots, ruling with a rod of iron, but as 
* influencing,” even as “ certain traits of charac- 
ter” do, and you answer the objector with his own 
logic. But explain the organs as exercising an 
absolute control, and especially when large—con- 
found the distinction of use and abuse, or construe 
abuse as legitimate, and all the learning, and tal- 
ent, and logic on earth can not vindicate the sys- 
tem. 

But I claim still more for a consistent explana- 
tion of Phrenology. I claim the logical right of 
vindicating Phrenology by carrying the war into 
the very camp of our opponents, and employing 
their weapons in our defense. If Theology, irre- 
spective of Phrenology, admits the existence of 
certain traits in human character, such as that 
some men manifest a spirit of generous /iberality 
in the way of giving and doing, while others are 
penurious and close-fisted—some are mild, ami- 












able, and lovely; while others are sour, morose, 
and repnlsive—some are kind and forbearing; 
while others are irritable and revergeful—some 
are bold and courageous; while others are timid 
and cowardly—if, | say, it admits the existence of 
tuch traits of character, then how can it seriously 
ohject to Phrenology simply for claiming to have 
discovered some external signs of these admitted 
facts? Thus the controversy may be narrowed 
down to mere technicalities ; while general prin- 
ciples are mutually conceded. 

And now, having made such an approach to each 
other by conceding facts, if there is no other way 
of reconciliation, we may safely propose a compro- 
mise on the following basis: Theology may call 
such manifestations of character “‘pecu/iar traits;” 
while Phrenology calls them manifestations of cer- 
tain organs! And the advocates of either theory 
may with equal propriety deny that such “traits” 
or ‘‘ organs” constrain or compel wrong action. 

But having occupied so much space in consider- 
ing some general principles and in exposing some 
of the excrescencesor discrepancies connected with 
efforts to advance Phrenology, I am compelled to 
omit some things quite essential. I might profita- 
bly call attention to some inconsistencies connect- 
ed with examinations. Indeed, such things are to 
be expected until the system gains such an as- 
cendency over the public mind that it will no lon- 
ger be considered unsafe or impolitic to admit it 
into our schools and seminaries of learning. True, 
Phrenology has made great advances, overcome a 
vast amount of ignorance and prejudice, and now 
numbers among its advocates some of the best tal- 
ent in the world. Still, it is obliged to contend 
with opposition in high places, and probably will, 
until investigation shall demonstrate its claims 
and satisfy the skeptical of its truthfulness and 
great utility. R. H. Conky. 

Provipence, Jan. 27, 1860. 


Remarxs.—The foregoing article of our estima- 
ble friend, Kev. Robert H. Conklin, of the Congre- 
gational Church in Providence, R. I., we publish 
with pleasure. His strictures relative to the sym- 
bolical head are in the main correct. Pictorial 
representations are always liable to be carried so 
far as to become caricatures. The aim on the part 
of artists, and perhaps also of those who employ 
them, seems to be to make something that will be 
striking. Art is radical, and when it would show 

om, even d, kindness, it gives a pic- 
ture of the “Good Samaritan.” Nobody finds fault 
with this, but it is really about as great a stretch 
of illustration, if we take the average standard of 
benevolence as a rule, as is the fierce energy of 
the wolf in the symbolical illustration of Destruc- 
tiveness, or the pugilistic exhibition of Combative- 
ness, or the mulish etubbornness of excessive Firm- 
ness. But the mass of people do not readily see 
distinctions unless they are made very strong; 
hence our symbolical print is liable to criticism, as 
our friend suggests. We wish to refer to the pyr- 
amid as an indication of stability as well as the 
perseverance required to build it, which our friend 
in criticising the stubbornness of the ass neglect- 
ed to mention. We suppose it would not be easy 
to illustrate any organ in a medium or conserva- 
tive manner. Friendship or Adhesiveness, in the 








symbolical head, is illustrated by two girls em- 
\ bracing each other firmly and fondly. Now that 
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attitude illustrates strong and active affection, but 
no one will claim that friendship should be ever 
and continuously thus evinced. In Veneration we 
show a pious female on her knees in prayer. This 
represents the highest action of Veneration. It is 
not easy to infer that this picture teaches that 
this attitude of prayer should be perpetual. In- 
dividuality is illustrated by a lad with a telescope. 
This teaches, not that the telescope is the only or 
the normal means of the exercise of the organ, 
but simply that this organ gives the desire to 
see, see, SEE, and that when one has seen all that 
the naked eye reveals, it prompts its possessor to 
seek the aid of the telescope to reach the remote, 
and we might add, the microscope, to reveal the 
minute. Nobody finds fault with these illustra- 
tions, because, perhaps, no moral evil would seem 
to arise from such excessive action of these facul- 
ties; but when the organ being illustrated isa 
passion, the culminating power of which is a pal- 
pable abuse and sin, then we find a sensitive pub- 
lic sentiment. We do not deny the propriety of 
these objections as applicable to the symbols, but 
simply say that they are regarded by most per- 
sons as objectionable only as they refer to a few of 
the propensities. 

It ought not to be lost sight of, that as soon as 
one attempts to illustrate a feeling by forms and 
attitudes, it becomes necessary to use a strong and 
very palpable manifestation. If Combativeness is 
to be illustrated at all, we do not see how it can 
be done in a medium or moderate mode of mani- 
festation. Pugilism is an extreme action of Com- 
bativeness; but kneeling in oral prayer is alike 
an extreme though normal manifestation of Ven- 
eration, as the clasping embrace of heart to heart 
is of Adhesiveness or Friendship. 

Perbaps no symbolic representations of the men- 
tal and passional el ts can with propriety be 
made—we do not insist. Let us ask if resistance 
**unto blood” is not, under extreme circumstan- 
ces, normal? The thief and burglar bas no right 
to encroach on my house or pocket so as to compel 
me to strike him down; but while such men are 
abroad, good men must be ready to defend their 
persons and their rights. We say this with quite 
as much deference to human instinct and natural 
law as to the doctrine of our good friends the non- 
resistants. 

It should be borne in mind that man is endowed 
with all the animal instincts, and also with reason 
and moral sentiment, and when he has inherited 
all the human qualities in good degree, the animal 
appetites and passions should be and are modified 
and governed by the reason and the moral sense. 
Then and only then is man man. All rapine, lust, 
tyranny, and injustice are wrong, and result from 
perversion or abuse of the normal powers. In ti- 
gers, lions, hyenas, and their like, animal passion 
reigns without control or modification. Man bas 
similar elements of disposition, but having the add- 
ed qualities of reason, benevolence, conscience, 
reverence, etc., he uses Destructiveness, not like 
the tiger, but like a man. 

We thank our friend for calling attention to 
this subject, and cordially invite a continuance of 
it, or the examination of any other points. The 
symbolical head has done a good work. It has 
called attention to the diverse nature of the or- 
gans, even though it has been done by showing ex- 
cess and deficiency. We are glad to feel that many 
are desirous of having a more perfect and accurate 
mode of explaining the nature of the faculties. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 


BY GEORGE COMBE, 
[From THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. ] 





LECTURE II. 
[conTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-FOUR. ] 

Tue human mind and its various faculties constitute a third class of 
objects which have received definite constitutions, and observe specific 
laws in their modes of action. These laws are inherent in the consti- 
tution of our mental faculties, and are divided into moral, religious, and 
intellectual. In the works on Phrenology, the faculties are treated of 
under corresponding divisions, viz., of Animal Propensities, Moral 
Sentiments, and Intellectual Powers; and the primitive functions, the 
spheres of activity, and the uses and abuses of each, are described, so 
far as these are ascertained. Each of these faculties is related to cer- 
tain objects beneficial to man, which it desires, and there are laws reg- 
ulating its action in attaining them: the faculties are so far independ- 
ent of each other, that we may pursue the objects of one or more of 
them, and omit the pursuit of the objects of the others: the results 
of the action of the faculties are fixed and certain; and by knowing 
the primitive functions, the objects and the laws of our faculties, we 
may anticipate, with considerable certainty, the general issue of any 
course of conduct which we may systematically pursue. Further, 
when we have acted in conformity with the harmonious dictates of all 
our faculties we shall find the issue pleasing and beneficial; whereas 
when we have yielded to the impulse of the lower propensities in op- 
position to the moral sentiments and enlightened intellect, which, in ca- 
ses of conflict, are the ruling powers, we shall reap sorrow and disap- 
pointment. 

I shall illustrate these principles by examples. The propensity of 
Acquisitiveness desires to acquire property; and this is its primitive 
function. If it act independently of intellect, as it does in idiots, and 
sometimes in children, it may lead to acquiring and accumulating 
things of no utility. If it be directed by enlightened intellect, it will 
desire to acquire and store up articles of real value. But it may act + 
either with or without the additional guidance of the moral sentiments. 
When it acts without that direction, it may prompt the individual to ap- 
propriate to herself things of value, regardless of justice, or of the rights 
of others. When acting in harmony with the moral sentiments, it 
will lead to acquiring properiy by just and lawful means. 

Further, it may act so far under the guidance of the moral senti- 
ments, as never to invade the rights of others, and yet its action may 
terminate in its own gratification, without any fixed ulterior object. 
Thus, when a talented merchant carries on extensive commercial deal- 
ings, and acquires many thousands of pounds, all in an honorable way, 
he may do so without contemplating any good or noble end to be ac- 
complished by means of his gains. Or, lastly, an individual may be an- 
imated by the desire to confer some substantial enjoyment on his fam- 
ily, his relatives, his country, or mankind, and perceiving that he can 
not do so without wealth, he may employ his Acquisitiveness, under 
the guidance of intellect and moral sentiment, to acquire property for 
the purpose of fulfilling this object. In this last case alone can Acquis- 
itiveness be said to act in harmony with all the other faculties. In the 
immediately preceding instance it acted in combination with justice, 
but not with Benevolence and Veneration. 

According to my perceptions of the Divine government, there aro 
specified results attached by the Creator to each of the modes of action 
of the propensity. For example—When the propensity acts without 
intellect, the result, as I have said, is the accumulation of worthless 
trash. We see this occur occa-ionally in adult persons, who are not 
idiots in other matters, but who, under a blind Acquisitiveness, buy old 
books, old furniiure, or any other object which they can obtain very 
cheap, or a bargain, as a cheap purchase is commonly called. I knew 
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an individual who, under this impulse, at a sale of old military stores, 
bought a lot of worn-out drums. They were set up at six pence each, 
and looked so large to the eye for the money, that he could not resist 
bidding for them. He had no use for them; they were unsalable; 
and they were so bulky that it was expensive to store them. He was, 
therefore, under the necessity of bestowing them on the boys in the 
neighborhood ; who speedily made the whole district resound with 
unmelodious noises. In this and similar instances, as no law of moral- 
ity is infringed, the punishment is simply the loss of the price paid. 

When the propensity acts independently of justice and leads to steal- 
ing, the moral faculties of impartial spectators are offended, and prompt 
them to use speedy measures to restrain and punish the thief. 

When Acquisitiveness acta in conformity with intellect and justice, 
but with no higher aim than its own gratification, the result is success 
in accumulating wealth, but the absence of satisfactory enjoyment of 
it. The individual feels his life pervaded by vanity and vexation of 
spirit; because, after he has become rich, he discovers himself to be 
without pursuit, object, or possession calculated to gratify his moral 
and religious feelings, which must be satisfied before full happiness can 
be experienced. ‘This is the direct result of the constitution of the 
mind ; for, as we possess moral faculties, moral objects alone can satisfy 
them ; and mere wealth is not such an object. 

When the aim of life is to communicate enjoyment to other beings, 
such as a family, relatives, or our fellow-citizens, and when Acquisi- 
tiveness is employed, under the guidance of moral sentiment and intel- 
lect, for the purpose of accomplishing this end, success will generally 
be attained, and satisfaction will accompany it; because, through the 
whole course of life, the highest powers will have pursued a noble and 
dignified object, fitted for their gratification, and employed Acquisitive- 
ness in its proper and subordinate capacity as their ministering servant. 
The faculties will have acted in harmonious combination. 

I have mentioned that every faculty has a legitimate sphere of activ- 
ity, and that happiness and duty consist in the proper application of 
them all. If we add to this the principle, that we can not attain the re- 
wards or advantages attached to the proper employment of any faculty, 
unless we apply it, we shall have another example illustrative of the 
order of the moral government of the world. For instance, as Provi- 
dence has rendered property essential to our existence and welfare, 
and given us a faculty prompting us to acquire it, if any individual born 
without fortune shall neglect to exercise Acquisitiveness, and abandon 
himself, as his leading occupation, to the gratification o. Benevolence 
and Veneration, in gratuitously managing public hospitals, in directing 
charity schools, or in preaching to the poor, he will suffer evil conse- 
quences. He must live on charity, or starve. In such acase, Benev- 
olence and Veneration act without allowing due weight to the duties 
which Acquisitiveness is appointed by nature to perform. Moreover, 
in pursuing such a course of action, he neglects justice as a regular 
motive ; for if he had listened to Conscientiousness, it would have dic- 
tated to him the necessity either of making these pursuits his profes- 
sion, and acting for hire, or of practicing another profession, and fol- 
lowing them only in intervals of leisure. St Paul, in similar cireum- 
stances, wrought with his hands, and made tents, that he might be bur- 
densome to no one. The practical idea which I wish to fix in your 
minds by this example is, that if we pursue objects related exclusively 
to Benevolence and Veneration, although we may obtain them, we 
shall not thereby attain objects related to Acquisitiveness; and yet, 
that the world is so arranged, that we must attend to the objects of all 
our faculties, befure we can properly discharge our duties, or be 
happy. 

Not only so, but there are modes appointed in nature by which the 
objects of our different faculties may be attained; by pursuing which 
we are rewarded with success, and by neglecting which we are pun- 
ished with failure. The object of Acquisitiveness, for example, is to 
acquire things of use. But these can not be reared from the ground, 
nor constructed by the hand, nor imported from abroad in exchange 
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for other commodities, without a great expenditure of time, labor, 
and skill. Their value indeed is, in general, measured by the time, 
labor, and skill expended in their production. The great law, then, 
which God has prescribed to govern Acquisitiveness, and by observing 
which he promises it success, is, that we shall practice patient, labori- 
ous, and skillful exertion in endeavouring to attain its objects. ‘The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich,” is the law of nature. When, how- 
ever, men, losing sight of this Divine law, resort to gaming and specu- 
lation, to thieving, cheating, and plundering, to acquire property ; when 
‘they hasten to become rich,” they “fall into a snare.” Ruin is the 
natural result of such conduct ; bec: use, according to nature, wealth 
can be produced only by labor; and although one acute, or strong, or 
powerful man may acquire wealth by cheating or plundering twenty 
or thirty honest and industrious neighbors, yet, as a general rule, their 
combined sagacity and strength will, in the end, defeatand punish him; 
while, if all, or even the majority, of men, endeavor to procure wealth 
by mere speculation, stealing, and swindling, there would speedily be 
no wealth to acquire. 


The Scripture authoritatively declares, ** Thou shalt not steal;” but 
when a man with a strong Acquisitiveness, and defective Conscien- 
tiousness, enters into a great mercantile community, in which he sees 
vast masses of property daily changing hands, he often does not per- 
ceive the force of the prohibition; on the contrary, he thinks that he 
may, with manifest advantage, speculate, lie, cheat, swindle, perhaps 
steal, as a more speedy and effectual means of acquiring a share of 
that wealth, than by practicing laborious industry. Nevertheless, this 
must be a delusion; because, although God does not state the reason 
why he prohibits stealing, it is certain that there must exist a reason 
replete with wisdom. He leaves it to human sagacity to discover the 
philosophy of the precept; and it is the duty of the Christian teacher 
and moral philosopher to unfold to the understandings of the young 
why it is disadvantageous, as well as sinful, to break the command- 
ments of God. If I merely desire a child not to cross a certain path, 
it will probably feel curiosity to discover what is on the other side of it- 
struggling against the dictates of filial reverence. If I should lead it to 
the path, and show it a mighty stream which would swallow it up, cu- 
riosity would be satisfied, and a sense of its own danger would operate 
in aid of the injunction. Obedience would thereby be rendered easier. : 
and more practicable. Thus it is also with moral duties. When the 
philosophy of the practical precepts of the New Testament shall be 
taught in schools, in the domestic circle, and from the pulpit, the whole 
power of intellectual conviction will be added to the authority of Scrip- 
ture in enforcing them, and men will probably be induced, by a clear 
perception of their own inéerest in this world, as well as by their hopes 
and fears in relation to the next, to yield obedience to the laws of their 
Creator. What a glorious theme will such a philosophy afford to vig- 
orous and enlightened minds for the instruction of the people! 


Similar observations might be made in regard to the laws prescribed 
by nature for the regulation of all our faculties in the pursuit of their 
objects ; but your time does not permit me to offer more than the pre- 
ceding illustration. 

If we look at the living world only in the mass, without knowing the 
distinct existence of the mental faculties, their distinct objects, and 
their distinct laws, the results of their activity appear to be enveloped 
in painful confusion; we see some moral and religious men struggling 
with poverty, and others prosperous in their outward circumstances ; 
some rich men extremely unhappy, while others are apparently full of 
enjoyment; some poor men joyous and gay, others miserable and re- 
pining ; some irreligious men in possession of vast wealth, while others 
are destitute of even the necessaries of life. In short, the moral 
world appears to be one great chaos—a scene full of confusion, intrica- 
cy, and contradiction. 

But if we become acquainted with the primitive faculties, and their 
objects and laws, and learn that different individuals possess them from 
nature in different degrees of strength, and also cultivate them with 
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different degrees of assiduity. and that the consequences of our actions 
bear an established relation to the faculties employed, the mystery 
clears up. The religious and rich man is he who exercises both Ven- 
eration and Acquisitiveness according to the laws of their constitution ; 
the religious and poor man is he who exercises Veneration, but who, 
through deficiency of the organ, through ignorance, or indolence, or 
some other cause, does not exercise Acquisitiveness at all, or not ac- 
cording to the laws by which its success is regulated. The rich man, 
who is happy, is one who follows high pursuits related to his intellec- 
tual and moral sentiments, as the grand objects of life, and makes Ac- 
quisitiveness play its proper, but subordinate part. The rich man who 
is unhappy, is he who, having received from a bountiful Creator moral 
and intellectual faculties, has never cultivated them, but employed them 
merely to guide his Acquisitiveness in its efforts of «accumulation, 
which he has made the leading object of his life. After he has suc- 
ceeded, his mora] sentiments and intellect, being left unprovided with 
employment, feel a craving discontent, which constitutes his unhap- 
piness. 

I might proceed through the whole list of the faculties, and their 
combinations, in a similar way ; but it is unnecessary to do so, as these 
illustrations will, I hope, enable you to perceive the principle which 1 
am anxious to expound. 

Let us now take a brief and comprehensive survey of the point at 
which we have arrived. ; 

If we are told that a certain person is extremely pious, benevolent, 
and just, we are entitled to conclude that he will experience within 
himself great peace, joy, and comfort, from his own dispositions; be- 
cause these enjoyments flow directly from the activity of the organs 
which manifest piety, justice, and beneficence. We are entitled fur- 
ther to believe, that he will be esteemed and beloved by all good men 
who know him thoroughly, and that they will be disposed to promote, 
by every legitimate means, his welfare and happiness; because his 
mental qualities naturally excite into activity corresponding faculties in 
other men, and create a sympathetic interest on their part in his en- 
joyment. But if we hear that this good man has been upset in a 
coach, and has broken his leg, we conclude that this event has arisen 
from neglect of a physical law, which, being independent of the moral 
law, acted without direct relation to his mental qualities. If we hear 
that he is sick, we conclude, that in some organ of his body there has 
been a departure from the laws which regulate healthy action, and 
(these laws also being distinct) that the sickness has no direct relation 
to his moral condition. If we are told that he is healthy and happy, 
we infer that his organic system is acting in accordance with the laws 
of its constitution. If we are informed that he has suffered the loss 
of an intelligent and amiable son, in the bloom of life, we conclude 
either that the boy has inherited a feeble constitution from his parents, 
or that the treatment of his bodily system, in infancy and youth, has 
been, in some way or other, at variance with the organic laws, and 
that his death has followed as a natural consequence, which his father’s 
piety could not avert. 

If, on the other hand, we know a man who is palpably cold-hearted, 
grasping, and selfish, we are authorized to conclude—first, that he is 
deprived of that delicious sunshine of the soul, and all those thrilling 
sympathies with whatever is noble, beautiful, and holy, which attend 
the vivacious action of the moral and religious faculties ; and, secondly, 
that he is deprived of the reflected influence of the same emotions 
from the hearts and countenances of the good men around him. 

These are the direct punishments in this world for his not exercis- 
ing his moral and religious powers. But if he have inherited a fine 
constitution, and if he be temperate, sober, and take regular exercise, 
he may reap the blessing of health, which he will enjoy as the reward 
of his compliance with the organic laws. There is no inconsistency 
in this enjoyment being permitted to him, because the moral and or- 
ganic laws are d'stinct, and he has obeyed the laws which reward him. 
If his children have received from him a sound frame, and have been 
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AUDUBON AND ASTOR. 


Prope are often cruel without being aware of 
it. The rich often incommode the needy in small 
things, in a way that is oppressive in the extreme ; 
yet to them the sum seems so small and of so lit- 
tle importance that they put aside the creditor, 
and thus inflict adeep wrong. Many a poor seam- 
stress has been toiling night and day to get a 
piece of work done, and with an empty stomach 
and an empty purse hurries off with the work, 
anxiously expecting the pay with which to buy 
a late breakfast for herself and several hungry 
children. Madam, however, does not happen to 
have the change, or can not trouble herself to go 
up stairs for the money, and bids her anxious 
creditor to “call again.” Iu like manner men 
treat their tailors, their shoemakers, or their 
washerwomen. 

We need not say that such conduct is utterly 
heartless. Although a few shillings to rich per- 
sons seem of small consequence. they should re- 
member, however, that to the poor it is their all. 
They may be hungry, and anxious little faces may 
be looking out for the return of the poor mother 
with a loaf of bread. 

The subjoined incident illustrates how rich men, 
from habit, perhaps, stave off those who have just 
claims upon them, when the real facts reveal the 
hollowness of their excuses : 

“The following amusing story is told of John 
Jacob Astor, in the double character of a patron 
of literature and parsimonious money-holder, 
which appears to be characteristic : 

«« Among the subscribers to Audubon’s magnifi- 
cent work on ornithology, the subscription price 
of which was $1,000 a copy, appeared the name of 
John Jacob Astor. During the progress of the 
work, the prosecution of which was exceedingly 
expensive, M. Audubon of course called upon 
several of his subscribers for payments. It so 
happened that Mr. Astor (probably that he might 
not be troubled about small matters) was not ap- 
plied to before the delivery of all the letter-press 
and plates. Then, however, Audubon asked for 
his thousand dollars; but he was put off with one 
excuse or another. ‘ Ah, Mr. Audubon,’ wouli the 
owner of a million say, ‘ you come at a bad time; 
money is very scarce ; I have no money in bank ; 
I have invested all my funds.’ 

* At length the sixth time Audubon called upon 
Astor for his thousand dollars. As he was ush- 
ered into his presence he found Wm. B. Astor, the 
son, conversing with the father. No sooner did 
the rich man see the man of art, than he began, 
‘Ah, Mr. Audubon, so you have come again for 
your money. Hard times, Mr. Audubon, money 
very scarce.” But just then catching an inquir- 
inz look from his son, he changed his tone : ‘ How- 
ever, Mr. Audubon, I suppose we must contrive 
to let you have some of your money, if possible. 
William,’ he added, calling to his son, who had 
walked into an adjoining parlor, ‘have we any 
money at all in the bank? ‘ Yes, father,’ replied 


the son, supposing he was asked an earnest ques- 
tion pertinent to what they had been talking 
about when the ornithologist came in, ‘we have 
$22,000 in the Bank of New York, $70,000 in the 
City Bank, $90,000 in the Merchants’, $83,000— 
‘That'll do, that'll do,’ exclaimed John Jacob, in- 
terrupting him. ‘It seems that William can give 
you a check for your money. ”—Com. Bulletin. 


—— 





PHRENOLOGY AND ITS FOBS. 


Lixe Banquo’s ghost, the opponents of Phren- 
ology will not stay down. The stale objections 
which have for forty years past been discussed, 
dissected, and buried as often as once in five 
years, are dragged forth by bigoted and ignorant 
cavilers to be again settled. Unfortunately for 
new truth and for the progress of thought among 
the people, nearly all the literary and medical 
colleges are still presided over by men who had 
received their education, and had become estab- 
lished in belief, and considered themselves at the 
top of the ladder of knowledge, at least theoreti- 
cally, before Phrenology was introduced to the 
people of this country. Hence every batch of 
students, literary and medical, unless they have 
uncommon scope and independence of thought, 
graduate with at least two accompaniments, viz. : 
a diploma which has cost a deal of tutorial drill- 
ing, and a prejudice against Phrenology a third 
of a century old, which has been given by means 
of an equal degree of drilling. Each class of 
students, as they set up for themselves, deem it a 
proud duty to make their mark and show their 
wisdom by repeating the threadbare and ten 
times refuted objections against Phrenology, which 
were pardonable before much light had. been 
thrown on the public mind on the subject. 

It seems to be the fate of Phrenology to fall 
into Debating Societies and Lyceums, especially 
in smal], obscure places where little is known of 
the subject, and less of anatomy and physiology. 
These places are of course blest with one or more 
graduates of the colleges aforesaid, with the full 
infusion of false prejudice acquired from bigoted 
college professors, and those solitary conspicuities, 
the only men for miles who profess to know the 
Greek or Latin names for a bone or muscle, these 
learned men signalize themselves by opposing 
Phrenology and repeating anatomical technicali- 
ties, the mere definition of which, perhaps not one 
of their hearers understands. They pass for being 
wise. Why should they not? Who among their 
auditors can debate the merits of unknown terms 
with them? And the general feeling is, *‘ The 
Doctor ought to know! Has he not studied medi- 
cine and anatomy ?” We answer, the doctor ought 
to know, but his very objections indicate that he 
has not read any respectable phrenological author, 
or else he willfully misrepresents him, and that 
his educational bias has struck him through and 
through with a mean narrow prejudice. 

We have before us a letter addressed to us from 
a small town in a Western State, setting forth 
that Phrenology has been discussed in their Ly- 
ceum. We quote from the letter: 


**Qur doctors contend that the shape of the 
outside of the skull is no sign of the inner surface ; 
that indentations and elevations on the outside 
have no corresponding depressions and bumps on 
the inside—therefore, that nothing can be told 
of the disposition by the outside shape of the 
skull, even if the brain is the organ or instrument 
of the mind. This is the main argument of the 
opposers They claim also that the differences 
in the thickness of men’s skulls is an impediment 
in the way of the science.” 


This point, the difference in the thickness of 
skulls, and the difference in the thickness of dif- 
ferent parts of the same skull, has been often ex- 
plained in the Jovrnau, and in other phreno- 
logical works. We may remark, that in the liv- 





ing head, we can determine a thick or a thin 
skull by the general make up or temperament, 
and by laying the hand upon the head when the 
person speaks. If the skull be thick, little yibra- 
tion will be felt; if thin, the vibration will be 
very distinct. Doctors ought to know better than 
to raise this objection. Do they say we have no 
right to make this test? Do they deny phrenolo- 
gists this opportunity, and yet complain ours is 
not worthy of credit because, as they say, it is 
not a demonstrative and exact science. In the 
practice of their own profession, or science, they 
ply the patient and all the family with exhaustive 
questions before they presume to give a full or 
other prescription, yet they claim that it is right to 
blindfool the phrenologist and have no questions 
asked, no word spoken, no test of health made, 
and if a subject is thus thrust upon us (as they 
have been), who has been made idiotic by means 
of fits by overstudy, by paralysis, or an overdose 
of their poisonous drugs, they howl us down as 
practicing that which can not be classed with the 
** exact sciences.” 

How exact is the “science of medicine?” Can 
the best physician demonstrate with “ exactness” 
how much fever a patient has, just how much 
constitution he has, just what are his habits, and 
therefore just what remedies should be used, and 
how much, and how often, to give them, what 
doctor, nay, what medical college, can tell. Yet 
doctors, whose science is the farthest possible 
from being exact, are almost the only men who 
complain that Phrenology is not an exact science. 

In the A. P. Journax for November, 1854, there 
is an illustrated article on this subject, to which we 
refer readers having files, from which we quote: 

“« Many persons believe in theoretical Phrenol- 
ogy who do not understand how it can be made 
practical. They believe that the brain is the 
organ of the mind; that different regions are the 
seats of the several groups of organs—that, for 
example, the forehead is the location of intellect— 
the backhead of the social nature—the tophead 
of the moral and aspiring faculties; but when we 
propose to point ovt each particular organ, they 
doubt; and when we profess to pronounce upon 
the size of each organ and the consequent strength 
of its faculty, they disbelieve. 


** We have some learned professors in this city, 
and learned and unlearned persons elsewhere 
may be found, who harp upon the difference in 
the thickness of skulls, the dissimilarity in the 
thickness of different parts of the same skull, and 
the want of uniformity between the external and 
internal surfaces of the skull. When we hear 
these objections, from whatever quarter they 
come, we know that the objector is not acquainted 
with the first principles of practical Phrenology. 

** We do not determine the size of an organ by 
the shape of the surface of the head at the loca- 
tion of that organ, merely. It is not by the 
** bumps” or hills and hollows of the head, alone, 
that we determine that organs are large or small. 
If 80, a smooth, even head, must be set down as 
having no organs at all. 

‘* Irregularity in the development of the organs 
gives a rough, uneven surface to the head, but 
when all the organs are of equal size, the surface 
will be comparatively smooth and the head well 


formed, that is, beautiful. 
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« An organ may be average or full, and yet be 


in a hollow; that is to say, surrounded by larger | 


organs, just as we find valleys and even lakes on 
the tops of mountains. 

** We determine the size of the intellectual or- 
gans, as a class, by the length of the head for- 
ward of the ears as much as by the height and 
squareness of the forehead. A person may have 
a large head, yet a short forehead; that is, the 
distance from the opening of the ear to the 
center of the forehead is short, but the backhead 
may be long and wide, and require a Jarge hat, 
while the intellect is weak. 

** Again, a person may have a small head as a 
whole, and a strong intellect, but it will be 
found that the principal part of the brain is 
forward of the ears. The idea, therefore, en- 
tertained by uninformed objectors, that a person 
requiring a large hat should be intellectual, and 
one requiring an average or small hat must 
necessarily be weak in intellect, is a signal fal- 
lacy. 

** The average Indian brain is about as large 
as that of the white man, but he is far his infe- 
rior in intellect. Those who know anything of 
Indian craniology are aware that their middle 
and posterior lobes of brain are immense, while 
the anterior or intellectual lobe is comparatively 
deficient. But the Indian mind corresponds with 
theshape of his brain. His animal passions are 
excessively strong compared with his intellect. 
Pride, determination, caution, slyness, and cruel- 
ty are his leading characteristics, and the organs 
of these propensities are located about the ears 
and crown of the head. The following figures, 
representing a bottom view of two brains, illus- 
trate this point. 

“The letters A A and BB show the anterior 
or intellectual brain: from BB to CC, 
the middle or animal lobe of brain: D D, 
the posterior or social brain. It will be 
seen that in the Caucasian, or European, 
brain, the three regions are nearly equal, 
while in the Indian there is a vast pre- 
dominance in the size of the middle lobe ; 
and the immense power of the faculties 
of the organs constituting that portion 
of the brain in the Indian is universally 
known. 

“Yet with these facts, palpable and 
overwhelming as they are, people who 
are otherwise intelligent, carp about in- 
equalities of the surface and thickness 
of the skull as an insuperable objection 
to practical Phrenology. 


“* The thickness of the skull is usually 
about three-sixteenths of an inch, some- 
times more and often less. To show that 
the difference in the thickness can not 
offer a serious impediment to the phre- 
nologist, nor account for the great dif- 
ference in the shape of heads, we may remark 
that we have two skulls in our cabinet which 
show this point very clearly. One is the skull of 
a native African, the other a celebrated Indian 
chief, Big Thunder; the former remarkable for 
his docility and social affection ; the latter, as his 
name indicates, equally distinguished for pride, 
energy, cruelty and cunning. We have taken a few 
measurements which may interest the reader ; 
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} African. Indian. Difference. 
Length, Ti In. 6} in. fin. 
Widin, 5 6} * 1i * 
Ear to occiput, 4} “ 3 “ 14; * 


| These skulls are of equal thickness, yet the 
African has a head three-fourths of an inch long 





Caucasian Brain. 


than Big Thunder from the root of the nose to 
the backhead; an inch and a quarter longer 
from the opening of the ear to the backhead, 
while from ear to ear it is an inch and a quarter 
narrower. The capacity of the Indian skull is 
more than one-fourth greater than that of the 
African. Who will say that there could be a dif- 
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Inpran Braty. 


| ference of an inch and a quarter in the thickness 
of the two skulls if they now belonged to the liv- 
ing heads, instead of being opened to inspection 
by the saw? 
any possibility, account for the differences in the 
dimensions of heads, and those of which we have 
here given the measurement do not indicate the 
| broadest differences we can find either in our 
| cabinet or in our daily professional practice. 





| other. 
The thickness of skulls can not, by | 





“The following are from correct casts in our 
Mark the difference in width and 
elevation cf the fore- 
head. 

** Gosse was noted 
for his kindness, gene- 
rosity, and uneelfish- 
ness. He could not say 
No. He gave away 
two fortunes, and hav- 
ing inherited a third, 
he wisely appointed a 
treasurer or agent to 
take care of it for him. 

* Black Hawk, it is 
well known, was a 
proud, cruel, ferocious 
warrior, a marked specimen of predominant ani- 
mal and selfish propensities, who delighted in all 
the savage cruelty of Indian warfare, and whose 
untamed nature 
would not wince 
in the presence 
of General Jack- 
son, in the very 
heart of the 
country of his 
captors. Such a 
head contained a 
brain formed 
like the figure 
of the Indian 
brain given on 
the preceding column; and wherever we find the 
a head thus shaped, we may safely infer similar 
characteristics, without fear that the thickness of 
the skull stands in the way of a correct estimate. 
Moreover, where the side-head is thus large, the 
organs constituting that great width are generally 
very active, and consequently the skull at that 
point is much thinner than if the organs were 
small and inactive. 

“In estimating the absolute size of organs, we 
consider the distance from the medulla oblongata, 
or center of the brain, to the seat of each organ 
at the surface. This central point lies at the 
base of the brain, midway between the openings 
of the ears. As we measure the absolute semi- 
diameter of a wheel by measuring from the hub 
to the surface or rim, so we learn the size of the 
phrenological organs. If the distance be found 
equal, we would say the wheel is round or well 
balanced. If certain parts had been originally 
made smaller, or had been crushed in by heavy 
loads, we should find hills and hollows, as we 
sometimes do on heads _ If we find a smooth, well- 
balanced head, with all the organs equally de- 
veloped, measuring 21} inches, we would call the 
size of the organs average. In another head, 
shaped precisely like it, measuring 23 inches, we 
would call the organs large or very large. These 
heads would exhibit the same general character, 
but one would be much more powerful than the 
They would differ in degree, not in qual- 
ity. A large and small egg. or a large and small 
wagon-wheel, illustrate the point. 

«* A well-formed head is oblong or oval in shape, 
like an egg, rather than round, like a wheel or a 
globe; but the wheel serves as a good illustra- 
tion of the true mode of measuring the radial 
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Brack Hawk. 
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extension of the organs from the center to the 
circumference of the brain. We trust that those 
who read this article will bury for ever their 
baseless argument respecting the difficulties of 
practical Phrenology arising from the thickness 
and slight inequalities of the plates of the skull.” 





HENRY WELLS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Henry We tts has a large head and a most 
vigorous physical constitution. He is strong, en- 
during, and remarkable for his force and power. 
The features of the face are heavy—what a 
strongly set nose! what a firm mouth and high 
cheek-bones ! all indicative of great vital power, 
which is the foundation of health. The tempera- 
ment is motive-mental, giving bodily endurance, 
physical power, and vigor of mind. His head is 
large throughout, but particularly so at the base, 
indicating, as the forehead shows, very large per- 
ceptive mind, which brings him into harmony 
with the physical world, and gives him a knowl- 
edge of property, of business, and of the active 
practical affairs of life. He has quick judgment, 
promptness of decision, ability to attend to details, 
and also that system and mental method in busi- 
ness which enables him to keep a thousand things 
on his mind, and have each take its proper place 
and receive its due share of attention at the 
proper time. He has an excellent memory of 
what he sees, experiences, and does, and is able 
thus to profit by experience, holding, as he does, 
in his mind, all the knowledge which the past has 
afforded him. 

Comparison is large, rendering his mind criti- 
cal, discriminating, and clear. He has good me- 
chanical judgment, more than ordinary force of 
character, and decided courage and earnestness. 
He readily grapples with difficulties, and that in 
a manly, confident, self-reliant way. His manners 
and actions inspire confidence with others; his 
words and deeds evince a consciousness of power 
to do what he says he will do; and anywhere, 
among strangers, he commands respect. Every 
motion and every word are indices of force of 
character, positiveness of will, self-reliance, clear- 
ness of judgment, and unqualified co:fidence in 
his purposes and plans, and his power to execute 
them. Hence everybody clears the track when 
they see him coming, without the warning sound 
of the whistle. There are very few men who have 
such an impressive, controlling spirit as he, or 
whose manners, without being rough or unkind, 
so impress everybody—even animals—with the 
idea that he is their master, and that they ought 
to be subject to his control. 

He has strong social developments, and influ- 
ences others through the social feelings. He is 
deeply interested in friends and family, and will 
do and suffer much for them. He may have 
learned to avoid indorsing, but his sympathies 
would lead him to say yes, whenever a friend was 
in difficulty and begged his assistance. He has a 
full share of prudence, but possibly shows less 
than he really possesses. 

He is proud-spirited, self-reliant, ambitious to 
be known and valued ; but his ambition and pride 
are more nearly allied to triumph in a good cause 
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OF THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 





than they are to mere dominion for its own sake, | well qualified to occupy eminent business positions 


or to be flattered and praised by the crowd. He | 
is firm almost to a fault; he has an iron will, | 


which becomes a law to himself and those by 
whom he is surrounded. He rarely is under the 
necessity of speaking twice to any subordinate to 
secure any acquiescence or conformity to his 
wishes. 

He is hopeful, inclined to count the chances in 
his favor, and to grapple with difficulties with a 
full confidence of success. He patterns his actions 
and his conversation to nobody's model, but thinks 
and acts with individuality and independence. 

He talks well when he is excited, and always to 
the purpose. He is a first-rate judge of charac- 
ter; understands men and motives almost at a 
glance. He has kindness, and a spirit of generos- 
ity and philanthropy which not only makes him 
sympathetic, but also induces him to take generous 
views of business. He;,does not hesitate to lay out 
money freely in making arrangements and prep 
arations for business. He is not one who is in- 
clined to fish with a bare hook, but baits it gen- 
erously. He wants first-rate service, and is will- 
ing to pay a liberal price. If persons violate his 
ecnfidence, be feels it more keenly than most men. 
He is himself magnanimous and large-hearted, 
and never dodges responsibility, nor takes advan- 
tage of mere technicalities to avoid duty or evade 
responsibility. He generalizes readily and cor- 
rectly; can plan business faster, and execute 
more energetically and with less fatigue to him- 
self, than ninety-nine men in a hundred. He is 





and to be in authority. He is clear, vigorous. 

earnest, wide-awake, full of sympathy, friendship, 

courage, enthusiasm, determination, and sound 

judgment. He would make his mark anywhere. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry WE.ts was born in Orange County, Vt., 
in the year 1806. His father was a merchant. His 
early opportunities were those enjoyed by boys of 
that dsy—the district school. An impediment in 
his speech prevented a more thorough education, 
and the studying of a profession. When sixteen 
years of age he was apprenticed to a tanner and 
currier in Palmyra, N. Y., where he remained till 
he was twenty one. 

Having pursued several kinds of business till 
1831, he engaged in the transportation and for- 
warding business till 1841, when he commenced 
as agent for Harnden & Co., at Albany, in the 
Express business. Soon after, he requested Mr. 
Harnden to put on an express line to Buffalo, 
when Harnden’s reply was, if he (Wells) chose to 
run an express to the Rocky Mountains, he had 
betterdo it upon his own account, as he ( Harnden) 
chose to run expresses where there was business. 
Wells took him at his word, and soon after a New 
York and Boffalo Express was established under 
the name of Pomeroy & Co., the firm consisting 
of Geo. E. Pomeroy, Crawford Livingston, and 
Henry Wells. About this time there was much 
excitement upon the subject of a reduction of 
postage. This Company engaged in the transmis- 
sion of letters along their routes, and in connec- 
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tion with other expresses, carried the principal 
part of the letters and correspondence from Boston 
to Chicago, and the intermediate points. This 
caused much excitement at the time. Public 
meetings were held, resolutions were passed to 
neither send or receive letters by mail that could 
be transmitted by express. The Postmaster- 
General brought his entire power into operation 
to crush them out. Suits were daily brought, ex- 
press messengers arrested, trunks and baggage 
searched for letters, railroads threatened, and 
every possible means used to stop the Peoples’ 
Line, but to no avail. The people were masters, 
and would not pay twenty-five cents for the trans- 
mission of a letter three hundred miles, when it 
could be done in less time, and with greater cer- 
tainty, by individual enterprise. Their only term 
of capitulation was, the reduction of postage. Un- 
fortunately for the Government, the law, as it then 
existed, was against them, and the next session of 
Congress a new law was made, and at the same 
time a reduction of postage. Mr. Wells was one 
of a few who proposed to the Government to take 
all the letter mails at five cents apiece. The re- 
ply of Major Hobbie, First Assiatant Postmaster- 
General at the time, was, that the Government 
would not permit it if he would pay five cents 
apiece for the privilege. 

Another important item to the public began at 
this time—a reduction of the rates of exchange, 
and the equalization of the currency of the State 
and country. The expresses actually performed 
what the United States Bank was expected to do. 
It reduced the rate of exchange to the cost of 
transmission of specie, where it has remained from 
that time to the present, with a few exceptions, 
and those are where banks will not pay specie for 
their notes, and the messenger would be mobbed 
by the people if he demanded it. 

The Express, at that time, was extended from 
Buffalo to St. Louis, under the name of Wells & 
Co. This was under the management of Wm. G. 
Fargo, Exq., of Buffalo, in whose able hands it 
still remains under a different name. 


At various times there occurred in this business 
extensive robberies and losses; the first great 
one in New York, where about half a million of 
bank notes were stolen. Of this almost the entire 
amount was recovered. In 1844 there was a large 
robbery in Rochester. Of this about half the 
amount was recovered. In 1856 fifty thousand 
dollars of gold were stolen, none of which has ever 
been recovered. Three of the perpetrators of the 
last robbery are now in State Prison. 

Some amusing incidents occurred about this 
time. Mr A. Jernegan—then Superintendent of 
the South Bend Bank, of Indiana (now of New 
York city)—advised Mr. Wells that he had some 
specie to sell, as it was known he bought and sold 
considerable amounts. He went to South Bend, 
where he was an entire stranger, without letters 
of introduction. A proposition was made for the 
coin, which was accepted; but the owner said as 
he was to receive Mr. Wells’ draft on New York, 
it would be necessary for him to identify himself. 
He took some letters from his pocket, directed to 
himself, but he, lawyer-like, said they might have 
been borrowed for the occasion. A memoran- 
dum book was then shown him, but he shook 
his head. A cane with Wells’ name upon it 
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was in his hands. Still he was unsatisfied. He 
was told if he would go to the hotel and examine 
his baggage his name would be found on his linen. 

This not being entirely satisfactory, a lucky 
thought struck Mr. Wells. His name was on one 
article which even the shrewd lawyer wou!d not 
think had been borrowe.. He drew off his boot 
and showed his name on the inside. He said he 
would deliver the specie—a man who refers to his 
boots must be the man he represented himself to 
be. Mr. Wells took $25,000 of silver and jour- 
neyed two days with it to Marshall, from whence 
railroad and steamboat conveyed him and his 
specie to New York. 

In 1843, the foreign express was established 
under the firm of Livingston, Wells & Co. Their 
principal offices were in London and Paris. It 
was of more convenience to the public than profit 
to the proprietors. The same offices are still con- 
tinued under another name. 

In 1850, the American Express organized by 
the consolidation of the varied interests upon its 
routes, under the name of Wells, Butterfield & 
Co., and Livingston, Fargo & Co. Its original 
capital was $150,000, and increased from time to 
time until it amounted to $750,000. Its average 
number of employees is about 1,500 men. It was 
& joint stock association managed by a board of 
directors, consisting of seven persons. Its officers 
were Henry Wells, President; John Butterfield, 
Vice-President, and William G. Fargo as Secre- 
tary, and Alexander Holland, Treasurer. Per- 
haps there has been no association in the country 
that has paid its stock-holders better dividends 
for the past ten years. Its term expired with 
the past year by its own limitation, when a new 
company under the same name was organized, 
purchasing the assets and good-will of the old one. 
The same officers were elected for the new that 
had so long managed the old one. 

In 1846 and °47, Mr. Wells was one of five who 
built the New York and Buffalo Telegraph line, 
being one of the first lines that was built. His 
partuer and himself constructed the lines from 
Quebec to Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, ,Port 
Sarnia, and Buffalo, having at that time the right 
of the connection with the American line from 
Prof. Morse. 

In 1852, Mr. Wells concerted a plan for the 
organization of the present express company ; 
selected the stockholders and their amounts, and 
laid the scheme before them. Each man took his 
stock, and the Company was organized in the 
usual way by the election of nine directors, and 
took the name of Weils, Fargo & Co. Hon. Edwin 
B. Morgan, of Aurora, N. Y., was made president, 
which place he ably filled until Cayuga and Wayne 
counties insisted on his representing them in 
Congress, where he remained six years. Danforth 
B. Barney was then made president, and took 
charge of the business in New York, and Louis 
McLean in California, and although the Company 
had some large losses in its commencement, yet 
under their able management, assisted by the 
Board of Directors, the Company has been emi- 
nently successful, having made up all its losses 
and paid its stockholders ten per cent. dividends. 

These companies are composed of several hun- 
dred stockholders who are individually liable for 


the debts of the Company, thus embracing many 
millions as security to the public. 
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WONDERS OF THE CREATED UNI- 
VERSE. 


Tue faculty of Sublimity in conjunction with 
that of Marvelousness, or, as it is often called, 
Spirituality, enable man to appreciate such sub- 
jects as can not be measured or comprehended by 
Calculation, or the reasoning faculties. Calcula- 
tion will solve a problem, and the result may be a 
row of a hundred figures ; but who can tell by rea- 
son how much they mean? It is quite impossible 
to comprehend them. They must be divided, or 
presented in some comparative manner. The fol- 
lowing speculations of Herschel will illustrate the 
point in question : 

“What mere assertion will make any one be- 
lieve that in one second of time, in one beat of the 
pendulum of a clock, a ray of light travels over 
192,000 miles, and would therefore perform the 
tour of the world in about the same time that it 
requires to wink our eyelids, and in much less 
time than a swift runner occupies in taking a 
single stride? What mortal can be made to be- 
lieve, without demonstration, that the sun is al- 
most a million times larger than the earth; and 
that, although so remote from us that a cannon- 
ball shot directly toward it, and maintaining its 
full speed, would be twenty years in reaching it, 
it yet affects the earth by its attraction in an in- 
appreciable instant of time? Who would not ask 
for demonstration, when told that a gnat’s wing, 
in its ordinary flight, beats many hundred times 
in a second; or that there exists animated and 
regularly organized beings, many thousands of 
whose bodies laid close together would not ex- 
tend an inch? But what are those to the aston- 
ishing truths which modern optical inquiries have 
disclosed, which teach us that every point of a 
medium through which a ray of light passes is af- 
fected with a succession of periodical movements, 
regularly recurring at equal intervals, no less 
than five hundred millions of millions of times in 
a single second! That it is by such movements 
connected with the nerves of our eyes that we see ; 
nay, more: that it is the difference in the fre- 
quency of their recurrence which affects us with 
a sense of the diversity of color. That, for in- 
stance, in acquiring the sensation of redness, our 
eyes are affected 482,000,000 of times; of yellow. 
ness, 542,000,000 of times ; and of violet 707 ,000,- 
000 of times per second. Do not such things 
sound more like the ravings of mad men than 
the sober conclusions of people in their waking 
senses? They are, nevertheless, conclusions to 
which any one may most certainly arrive who 
will only be at the trouble of examining the chain 
of reasoning by which they have been obtained.” 





A man by the name of Meredith Holland has 
been astonishing the people of St. Louis by his ex- 
traordinary powers in mental arithmetic. He is 
not a healthy man bodily, nor is his mind well- 
balanced. But he will answer the most abtruse 
arithmetical questions with rapidity and accura- 
cy, will calculate interest, simple and compound, 
for any time, amount and rate, with hardly a mo- 
ment’s thought. He is totally unable to explain 
by what method he arrives at the results. 

Zeraun CoLBurn astonished the world in men- 
tal arithmetic about fifty years ago. Twenty years 
ago an idiotic negro boy, near Huntsville, Ala., 
though too feeble in general intellect to do the 
ordinary work of a slave, could solve difficult pro- 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTY-FOUR.] 

treated prudently and skillfully, they also may 
live in health; but this, again, is the conse- 
quence of obedience to the same laws. If 
they have inherited feeble constitutions, or if 
they have been reared in a manner inconsist- 
ent with these laws, they will die, just as the 
children of good men in similar circumstances 
will perish. If the selfish man pursue wealth 
according to the laws that regulate its acqui- 
sition, he will, by that obedience, become rich ; 
but if he neglect to exercise Acquisitiveness, 
or infringe these laws, he will become poor, 
just as the good man would become in similar 
circumstances. 

It appears to me, that, in these arrange- 
ments, we see the dictates of our whole facul- 
ties, when acting in harmonious combination, 
supported by the order of external nature ; and 
hence we obtain evidence of an actual moral 
government existing in full force and activity 
in this world. 

According to this view, instead of there being 
confusion and a lack of justice in the Divine 
administration of human affairs, there is the 
reverse—there is a reward for every species 
of obedience, and a punishment for every 
species of disobedience to the Creator’s laws. 
And, as if to preserve our minds habitually 
under the impression of discipline, our duties 
correspond to the different parts of our consti- 
tution; rewards and chastisements are annex- 
ed to each of them; and so little of favoritism 
or partiality is shown, that although we obey 
all the natural laws but one, we do not escape 
the punishment of infringing that single law, 
and although we break them all but one, we 
are not denied the reward of that solitary in- 
stance of obedience. 

But you will perceive, that, before you can 
comprehend this system of government, you 
must become acquainted with the objects in 
nature, by the action of which it takes place, 
whether these be external or consist of our 
own bodies and minds. If mankind have 
hitherto lived without this knowledge, can you 
wonder that the ways of Providence have ap- 
peared dark and contradictory? And if, by 
means of Phrenology, we have now discovered 
the constitution of the mind, and its relation- 
ship to our bodies and external nature; if, 
moreover, physical science has largely opened 
up to us the ccnstitution and laws of the ob- 
jects by which we are surrounded and affect- 
ed, need we feel surprise that the dawn of a 
new philosophy begins to break forth upon our 
vision, a philosophy more consistent, more prac- 
tical, more consolatory, and better adapted to 
the nature of man as a moral and intelligent 
being, than any that has hitherto appeared ? 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 








Give a man brains and riches, and he is a king. 
Give a man brains without riches, and he is a 
slave. Give a man riches without brains, and he 
is a monkey. 





WHAT METAPHYSICIANS HAVE 
DONE. 





[( You metapbysicians kill the flower-bearing and fruit- 
bearing glebe, with delving and turning over and sifting, 
and never bring up any solid and malieable mass from the 
dark profundity in which you labor. The intellectual 
world, like the physical, is inapplicuble to profit, and in- 
capable of cultivation, a little way beyond the surface.” 
—Landor, in Fumitiur Conver: ations. 

Tue above was written in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, given to mankind as the idea of Diogenes, 
but indorsed and set forth by Mr Landor as his 
own opinion. Is it not strange that such ideas 
should be propagated and fostered in this age? 
Locke and Watts, Reid and Stewart, had explored 
the regions of metaphysics, and brought forth 
much to admire. Spurzheim analyzing the ideas, 
and perfecting the discoveries of Gall, had just 
eempleted a system unfolding the functions and 
phenomena of mind, and laid the foundation for 
the erection of one of the most perfect, simple, yet 
ingenious philosophies ever gracing the intellectual 
world. Combe reared the superstructure, and in 
such a manner as to defy the whole force of modern 
lore, and expose the ignorance of the philosophers 
of the early and middle ages who had pretended 
to toil to a beneficial end in the same realms. The 
plains that had grown over with weeds under the 
supervision of the disciples of the ancient philoso- 
phers, and those of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, including some of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, such as Descartes, Kant, and Cousin, 
were at once cleared of their unnatural adornings, 
and the soil thereof strengthened and prepared for 
the highest state of cultivation. 

“The intellectual world incapable of cultiva- 
tion a little way beyond the surface!” What 
shall we do with the following theory, advanced 
by one of the greatest metaphysicians the world 
has produced: ‘‘ A man’s nature runs either to 
herbs or weeds. Hence let him seasonably water 
the one, and destroy the other.” Are we to be- 
lieve that the speculations of Aristotle have never 
been “‘ applicable to profit?’ Are we to under- 
stand that the reflections of Bacon have never 
benefited mankind? Shall we assert, and abide 
by the propéiition, that Edwards never brought 
up from the “ dark profundity” in which helabor- 
ed, any ‘‘ solid and malleable mass” that shed new 
light into the regions of metaphysics, and bene- 
fited his race? Why do we call such men bene- 
factors, brilliant lights in the intellectual firma- 
ment, reflecting upon their own and future gene- 
rations substantial benefits for which they can 
never cease to be grateful? Is is not because they 
have toiled in spheres where ordinary and uncul- 
tivated minds can not labor, and brought to light 
principles and knowledge for the advancement of 
the happiness of their fellows? This is it, and 
this is for what man should be grateful. 

But up to the middle of the nineteenth century 
no perfect system of metaphysics was given to the 
world. Combe came forth “ like a splendid lumin- 
ary, dispelling darkness and confusion, and im- 
parting light” where light can be imparted, and 
adding increased luster to the efforts and produc- 
tions of metaphysicians before him. He under- 
stood the functions, and could trace the phenomena 
of mind. He saw the ‘ profound sophisms” of 


Reid and Stewart “dissolve to nothing” before 





genious arguments. He saw and exposed the ig- 
norance under which former philosophers toiled, 
appreciated their labors, but displayed the discon- 
nectedness of them. In his “ Constitution of Man” 
is to be found a key which solves all metaphysical 
problems, and opens up the mysteries of mind. 

At this day reasonable men know the benefits 
to be derived from a proper realization of their 
own powersof mind. They have a guide to direct 
them in the correction of their weaknesses, and to 
develop those faculties which need it, and lessen 
the influence of others the exercise of which may 
be injurious. Think of this, and then turn back 
twenty-five centuries, or even one, and behold the 
ignorance that encumbered many departments of 
science, the vague and unhealthy theories in re- 
gard to mind and its attributes—then peruse the 
opinions of Mr. Landor and men of his stamp, and 
pity his weakness and theirs, for many such there 
be, rather than upbraid him and them for those 
opinions which, given to the world, rather expose 
their ignorance than reflect discredit upon the age 
in which they were set forth. 

When one knows how to cultivate his mind— 
understands it—he can easily command the means 
of culture. In this age he can know this. One 
has only to analyze the system of Combe, and the 
foundation on which it rests, and the way is made 
plain. He will then understand that metaphysi- 
cians have brought much from the “ dark pro- 
fundity” that is beneficial, and understanding the 
nature and functions of mind, will be prepared to 
refute the idea that the “intellectual world is in- 
applicable to profit, and incapable of cultivation, 
a little way beyond the surface.” Beprorp. 
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Post-Mortem ExaMINATION oF PaTRiICcK 
Mavupre.—A medical examination of the brain of 
Patrick Maude was made five hours after the exe- 
cution, Doctors Dougherty, Coles, Mills, and Rich- 
mond being present. The examination revealed 
the presence of a fibro-cartilaginous tumor about 
the size of a pea, which was attached to the outer 
membrane of dura mater, on the right side, over 
the middle lobe. This tumor had produced a 
slightly marked indentation on the surface of the 
brain, and, in the opinion of a majority of the 
medical gentlemen who made the examination, 
congestion of the membrane with slight effusion. 
The substance of the brain beneath was in nowise 
altered—neither inflamed, congested, nor softened 
—and its presence may or may not have had an 
effect upon the functions of the brain, and so ope- 
rated as a cause of mental derangement. The 
weight of the contents of the skull was forty-five 
and three-quarter ounces, while the average weight 
in males between forty and fifty years of age is, 
according to Dr, Reid, nearly forty-nine ounces. 

This examination, it is said, tended to confirm 
the opinion of some of the medical faculty, that 
Maude was an insane man, though of itself it is 
no decisive evidence of madness, even to the pro- 
fession.—-/Vewark Mercury. 

[This Maude, it will be remembered, had been 
confined in the New Jersey Lunatic Asylum, from 
which he broke out, and proceeded at once to 
Newark, where he shot his sister, for which he 
was tried and convicted of murder, and recently 
executed. He was thought, by many, to be in- 


the researches of Gall, Spurzheim, and his own in- | sane.] 
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Ir has been hinted before, that truth is not a 
fixture ; that some of the principles of spiritual 
and moral truth are eternal, and therefore change- 
less, as well as some of the formule of physical or 
mathematical truth. But that truth, or science> 
has not yet been entirely exhausted in its essence is 
proof that it is progressive and incomplete. Not 
in the abstract, for with this no mind save His, 
who is the author of it, has anything to do, simply 
because no finite mind is capable of embracing it 
in all its rotund grandeur. In the infinite soul 
alone “it comes full circle,” and it was the same 
yesterday as it is to-day, and will be forever. 
But when we speak of imperfect truth, we mean, 
of course, as it is received and accepted by finile 
minds—from the glow-worm intelligence of the 
merest plodder of these mundane spheres of ours, 
up to the brightest intellect which scintillates 
and dazzles all around and beneath him, and 
who is able to give to the wiser ones wisdom and 
to the higher ones elevation. 

All minds have not equal capabilities of develop- 
ment and growth, or equal facilities for the culti- 
vation of that growth, but every mind has the 
capability of progress. No matter how low may 
be the point at which you may find a human be- 
ing, experience has shown us that he may be 
raised up to a higher level in the intellectual scale. 
The most hopeless idiocy does not deter the phil- 
anthropist ; and every day we are astonished with 
some new demonstration of the success which 
attends his efforts. And while this important 
fact bears upon our minds, we are encouraged to 
use every means suggested by science to improve 
and enrich the understandings of our fellow-men. 
And among the appliances of truth, although it 
may not be the greatest, we believe that Phren- 
ology is an important hand-maid of Christianity 
in the final redemption of the race. Not first, 
not highest, it may be, but still powerful in its 
sphere as God's co-helper in His own great work. 

We know that this is questioned, by some in a 
querulous way, and by others in good faith. 
Whether one or the other, let us weigh the objec- 
tions which are generally urged against the 
science we advocate. Not that we shall attempt 
to refute the dogmatism which asserts itself 
against our faith—one might as well enter into a 
controver-y with the incorrigible brute which now 
** bays the moon” beneath our window. But we 
welcome all true and loyal-hearted objectors, for 
there is large hope of such. We hope to quicken 
their inquisitivenese, and by a calm appeal to 
their reasoning faculties—especially if these be 
subject to their higher moral attributes—to dis- 
sipate somewhat the mists which may now pre- 
vent their clear and unprejadiced perception of 
the truth 

I. The first objection which we shall notice is, 
that Phrenology is Aesrrrary. We accept the 
charge. All science is arbitrary, because it is 
positive. That two and two make four is an 
axiom not to be questioned or quarreled with. 
But Phrenology is not dogmatic. We assert noth- 
ing but that for which we show proof; we pro- 
pose a great deal for assent to which we appeal 
to your reflective faculties. For instance, Phren- 
ology declares that the human mind is made upof, 
or possesses certain faculties, as Benevolence, Rev- 
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erence, Conscientiousness, Justice, Ideality, etc. 
We assert this, and no man in his senses presumes 
to deny it; but when we undertake to appropriate 
to each of these distinctive functions a distinctive 
organ of the brain, we meet the argumentum ad 
homine, “* How do you know this?” and our re- 
ply must be, this is a mental phenomenon com- 
bined with some physical action—for every spirit- 
ual manifestation is made patent by some physical 
agency—and a careful and patient observation 
has convinced us of the truth of what we assume. 
We say, that if in the examination of a thousand 
craniums we find ourselves sustained by an exact 
coincidence in nine hundred and ninety-nine, it 
answers our purpose, and the proof is quite as 
full as in any other department of science what- 
ever, and that it is entitled to our calm and un- 
biased consideration. Now, it is vanity to deny 
that we have this conviction, corroborated by 
every day’s observation. And we again assert, 
that few sciences have such strong claims on our 
understandings for assent. And when we find a 
man bent on resisting the cumulative evidence 
which Phrenology offers, we can not avoid the 
conclusion that either he has not examined them, 
or that he is not capable of receiving and weigh- 
ing them. 

Il. Phrenology tends to immorality, and is 
destructive to religious faith. It would be quite 
enough to say to this objection, that if Phrenology 
be proved in science to be true, it falls to the 
ground and crumbles into dust. But in what way 
does Phrenology tend to immorality? Certainly 
not by relaxing the hold of man’s moral nature on 
his conscience. If there be any such thing as 
setting conscience in its legitimate seat, Phren- 
ology, more than any other thing, save Chris- 
tianity, is best calculated to do it. It gives such 
@ sanction as nothing else can to the eternal 
maxims of Christ, and puts a glory on the New 
Testament such as no other one science is capable 
of doing. If it says that, through certain develop- 
ments of the brain, any one of a man’s tendencies 
is more to evil than to good, it also points out the 
remedies, and in the same brain finds the facul- 
ties which are to aid in the ref tion of the 
sinner. If, for instance, a edleitteenen 
and Secretiveness be great, and tempt him to the 
appropriation of that which belongs to another, 
Veneration is alarmed, and Conscientiousness 
aroused, and Benevolence excited to prevent the 
wrong, as well as the disturbance which its com- 
mission would produce in the moral economy. 

The teachings of Phrenolozy certainly do mili- 
tate against the doctrines of fatality, and leave a 
man standing free before his Maker and his Judge, 
stripped of all excuses and refuges of lies; open 
to the all-piercing eye of truth, which penetrates 
to the intents of all human action. 

III. The last and most formidable objection 
which we shall notice here is, It tends to the 
merest materialism, in that it makes spirit sub- 
ject to a mere fleshy tissue. What should we 
know of the soul if all the thousand tongues 
through which it speaks were silent? How could 
we jadge of form, or color, or sound, or any other 
of the soul's results, if they were not capable of 
being expressed to us through the brain or hand? 
How could the sculptor, the painter, the musician 
reveal to us the creationsof their enlightened souls, 





ment which he has curiously fashioned, all subject 
to the mere muscles of his arms and fingers? How 
could the souls of those unfortunates who can 
neither hear nor speak, communicate but through 
these mortal instruments, the mere integuments 
of the arm and hand? And then, how could we 
receive these communications except in the use of 
the perishable organs of the ear and the eye? 

And it does not make them the less spiritual be- 
cause they are thus communicated and thus receiv- 
ed. It but shows the superiority of spirit, and makes 
matter the mere instrument of its manifestation. 
As the great Fashioner of all things uses the sun 
and other lesser lights to reveal a portion of His 
glory and majesty, the materials of the landscape 
for the matchless pictures of His benevolence and 
love, so He has created His children with similar 
powers of using the same functions and materials 
for a somewhat lower display of the same, though 
delegated, power and wisdom. 

Indeed, it is this exceedingly intimate relation- 
ship of matter and mind, as seen in all that the 
creature is made the instrument of producing in 
the physical and intellectual spheres, which re- 
veals to us the I AM in all His attractive beauty. 
It gives the comforting assurance to the troubled 
soul that our Father is not an arbitrary monarch 
afar off, and whose power is used only to crush 
and destroy, but an intimate relation, enfolding 
us perpetually to His more than human bosom. 
We are assured that we need not go up to heaven 
or into the unfathomed depths to find Him, for He 
is nigh to every one of His creatures, loving them 
with an exhaustless affection, and ever seeking 
their elévation from the low level to which their 
sins have debased them, to the serene position 
where He has set His throne in resplendent and 
ever-enduring power and glory. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





SELF-HELP AND SELFP-KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue spirit of the time we live in is a spirit of 
individuality, of independence, and of the duties 
and demands on individuals, which such independ- 
ence necessarily imposes. Communities are split- 
ting up into personalities ; and as, by unavoidable 
consequence, the props of clique and party fall 
away on all sides of a man, he finds himself left to 
stand on his own foothold, he tests and discovers 
what is the real solidity of his position, and what 
the vigor of arm and intellect, and the moral force 
by aid of which he must sustain himself and se- 
cure his cherished objects At such a time, Dr. 
Smiles’ book, entitled ** Self-Help, with Illustra- 
tions of Character and Conduct,” is very season- 
able. In spite of an occasional cropping-out of the 
professional-lecturer style in literature, the book 
is full of sound sense, and replete with examples 
to encourage the flagging powers or the disheart- 
ened spirit onward to that true victory which 
only honorable and unconquerable resolution can 
win. Messrs. Harper and Brothers, of New York, 
have brought out a very pretty cheap edition of 
Dr. Smiles book. 

But an essential ingredient in true self help is 
self-knowledge, The worker must know the ele- 
ments of mind and character, and the fundamental 
tendencies, capabilities, and operations of the dif- 
ferent mental faculties. Very much of all this is 


but through the chisel and the pallet, and instru- | learned through a careful study of some good work 
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upon Phrenology, together with that of Mr. 0. 8. 
Fowler’s “‘ Self-Culture.” But there is lately is- 
sued by Messrs J. Munroe & Co., of Boston, a lit- 
tle book in which, while the phrenological classifi- 
cation of the faculties is in the main followed and 
upheld, the elementary tendencies and operations 
of the mind are set forth with a very considerable 
degree of clearness, and in such a way as to lead 
to ready application. This book, by Archbishop 
Whately, is entitled ‘‘ Introductory Lessons on 
Mind.” While we do not regard the order or 
mode of presentation of the subjects as faultless, 
yet the topics are well-chosen; and, indeed, it is 
not often that so much useful information in regard 
to a difficult subject is condensed into so small a 
space, as in this instance. Mr. Whately’s book is 
a valuable aid to that difficult accomplishment — 
self-knowledge. 





THE NEW DICTIONARY. 


WorcesTer’s Dictionary, se long expected, 
has come at last, and in such a handsome dress that 
even those who had become somewhat impatient 
with waiting will, we think, be satisfied. But 
although a good appearance is no bad quality in 
anything, a Dictionary is chiefly prized for its 
contents. A war of the Dictionaries has been 
waged of late through the medium of the public 
prints to such an extent, that we commenced the 
examination of the volume before us somewhat 
eagerly, and as we have spoken of its looks we 
will conclude on that point by saying that in re- 
gard to mechanical execution and typographical 
appearance, it excels by far any work of the kind 
we have ever seen. 

This Dictionary contains, so the preface says— 
we didn’t count them—about 104,000 words, being 
about 20,000 more than is contained in any other 
similar work. 

The orthography it is claimed is in accordance 
with the best usage both in England and the 
United States. The most marked variation from 
established English usage is in those words ending 
in or or our, as favor, favour, and the like. 

The double / of travelling, revelling, etc., is 
retained ; pretence, offence, and defence are spelt 
with a c; theatre, centre, etc., are as here spelled; 
are and whiskey keep the e ; mou/d is not mold, 
nor height, hight. These our readers will remem- 
ber are among the few words whose spelling has 
been the soutce of so much contention. 

The pronunciations are in accordance withthe 
best usage. The marks of designation seem tobe 
as well calculated to guide the student as can be 
made, but is almost impossible to represent English 
pronunciation. 

The pictorial illustrations are valuable. More 
information can sometimes be conveyed by a pic- 
ture than by columns of descriptive words. The 
illustrations occur with the words they are in- 
tended to represent, which is as it should be. 


* A Dictionary oF THE ENGLIsn LanevaGe. By Joseph 
E. Worcester, LL.D. Quarto. 63 pages. 1786. Boston: 
Hickling, Swan, and Brewer. 1860. (With an Appendix 
containing Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper 
Names; also, Scripture Names, Modern Geographical 
Names. and the Names of Distinguished Men of Modern 
Times: a complete Dictionary of Quotations; Grammar 
and History of the English Language, etc.) 





The definitions are full and copious, as much so 
as the most exacting could reasonably expect. 
They are entirely unlike Webster’s, care having 
been taken to take “‘no word, no definition of a 
word, no citation, no name as an authority” from 
his work. So the purchasers of both may rely on 
having books entirely unlike. 

The synonyms form a very important part of 
this great work. About 5,000 words, some nearly 
synonymous with others, are brought “together 
and treated gs to their similitudes and differences. 
The right word in the right place is what all 
writers and speakers want, and all often feel the 
want of a word to express exactly what they mean, 
and without being able to call it to mind. 

Appended to the Dictionary are extended tables 
of pronunciations of Greek and Latin proper 
names; of Scripture proper names; of modern 
geographical names; of the names of distinguished 
men of modern times ; abbreviations used in writ- 
ing and printing ; signs used in writing and print- 
ing, and a collection of words. phrases, and quota- 
tions from the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish languages. 

There is no man that can read, be he rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant, that would not be 
benefited through his whole life by the proper and 
frequent use of Worcester’s Dictionary, 

Library edition only ready. Price, $7 50. 





I DIDNT KNOW WHAT IT MEANT. 


(CONNUBIAL LOVE.) 


He gave me a knife one day at school, 
Four-bladed, the handle of pearl ; 

And great black words on the wrapper said, 
« For the darlingest little girl.” 

I was glad! Oh, yes; yet the crimson blood 
To my young cheek came and went, 

And my heart thumped wondrously pit-a-pat, 
But I didn’t know what it meant. 


One night he said I must jump on his sled, 
For the snow was falling fast ; 

I was half afraid, but he coaxed and coaxed, 
And got me on at last. 

Laughing and chatting in merry glee, 
To my home his course he bent, 

And my sisters looked at each other and smiled, 
But I didn’t know what it meant. 


The years passed on, and they touched his eye 
With a shadow of deeper blue ; 

They gave to his form a manlier grace— 
To his cheek a swarthier hue. 

We stood by the dreamily rippling brook, 
When the day was almost spent, 

His whispers were soft as the lullaby ; 
And—now I know what it meant. 








Go Correspondents. 


Purenotocist. —Congeniality in marriage 
arises from harmony. If the congeniality be right for 
health, and vigor, and mind, marry one who has a similar 
one. If the temperament be too nervous or mental, the 
companion should have the vital-motive, so that the off- 
spring may stand a chance of inheriting a good degree of 
all the temperaments. Harmony does not necessarily 
imply similarity. The race is improved where sons re- 
semble the mother and daughters the father. This pro- 
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duces a strengthening of the feminine, and a softening | 


and modification of the masculine. It infuses vigor, and 
courage, and manhood into the female nature, and the 
fil ibility of the female into the mascu- 





r nt and 
line constitution, and thus each sex is prevented from 
becoming so extreme in its own peculiarities as to be dis- 
torted. Where sons resemble the father for two or three 
generations in succession, they become rough, hard, and 
coarse. They have too much strength and too little re- 
finement, while, on the contrary, females resembling the 
feminine branch wholly for several generations become 
characterless, timid, inefficient, pathetic, and dreamy. 
They become all emotion and no logic. The same is true 
of temperaments. Persons who come to maturity early 
become old early, like June peas, while those that ripen 
late keep longer. —_ 

Wi...—We think the theory you refer to is fine 
spun, and that a hundred times more is made of it than 
can be understood or carried out. It is pretty as a dream, 
but, if true, its founder is not wise enough to apply it. To 
your second question we answer Yes, 





PHRENOLOGY IN BROOKLYN. 


Mr. L. N. Fowxer delivered a course of leo- 
tures on Phrenology, at Musical Hall, on Brooklyn 
Heights, early in February last, to a very large 
audience of the most intelligent and respectable 
citizens of the City of Churches, at the close of 
which, the committee, chosen by the audience for 
the selection of persons to be examined publicly, 
presented the following preamble and resolution, 
which were adopted by acclamation : 

Whereas, we believe the ecience of Phrenology to be of 
great importance, in unfolding and teaching to man a true 
knowledge of his nature, and if it were more thoroughly 
understood by the human race, it would save a vast 
amount of suffering and misery, snd as Mr. Fowler's 
writings and lectures have done, and are doing a great 
deal to disseminate that knowledge— 

Resolved, That we, the citize: s of Brooklyn, invite Mr. 
Fowler to deliver another course of lectures in this city at 
his earliest convenience. 

Signed by the Committee, 
Wriuam H. Biertow, Srernen M. Griswo rp. 





How To Live.—Mrs George Washington Wyl- 
lys says of this new book: “ We had scarcely thought it 
possible that so much solid, useful information could be in- 
cluded within the course of an interestingly told tale. 
There is not a solitary page that does not conta'n enough 
to make it worth the whole price of tre book to every 
woman ; and if the girls will read it, instead of dish-water 
poetry aod sentimental r , their husbands— when 
they get °em—will reap the benefit at every meal they 
eat.” (Sem ADVERTISEMENT.) 








Our pulications may be obtained of Rickey, Mallory & 
Co., Cincinnati, O.; Geo. B. Ames. Belvidere, Ii ; J. ©. 
Morgan & Co., New Orleans, La. ; J. W. Bond & Oo., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Benjamin Dawson, Montreal, C. E.; 8. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, Il'.; Wm. Wilson, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; B. R. Peck, Syracuse, N. Y.; Pwnam, Smith & 
Co., Detroit, Mich. ; Geo. H. Denison, London, ©. W.; 
M. Shewan, Toronto, C. W.; L. P. Williams & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; L. Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Morton & Griswold, 
Lonisville, Ky.; Hunt & Miner, Pittsburg, Pa. ; Stewart 
& Bowen, Indianapolis, Ind. ; J. B. Clark, Selma, Ala. ; 
A. Hutchinson, C:ncinnati, 0.; Cleaves & Vaden, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; A. R. Shipley & Co., Portland, Oregon; F. 
Wilson Hurd & Co., Dansville, NW. Y.; Frank Taylor, 
Washington, D. C.; J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Va.; C. 
8. Beverly, Frederickton, New Brunswick ; H. D. Norrell, 
Augusta, Ga. ; Hawks & Bro., Cleveland, O. ; T. 8. Hawks, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; D. Kimball & Co., Providence, R. L.; 
Keenan & Crutcher, Frankfort, Ky. ; James ©. Orr, Wheei- 
ing, Va ; Hitchcock & Searles, Lexington, Ky.; G. M. 
West, Richmond, Va.; J. R. Deupree, Calhoun, Mo. ; 
Keitt & Wood, St. Louis, Mo.; B. J. Smith, M.D., San 
Francisco, Cal.; 8 1 Irwin, J boro, Ga.; Tyler 
Bros., San Francisco,}Cal. 
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Advertisements. 


ApveRTIseMentTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or bee 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Texms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 

al 
Art—Scrence—INVENTION— 
DISCOVERY! 

SOMETHING INTERESTING TO ALL CLASSES! 
Mechanics! Manufacturers! Engineers! Chemists! 
Planters! Farmers! Millwrignts! Inventors! 
Patentees! Housekeepers! 

It is beyond all dispute that the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN is the most popular, reliable, and best conducted 
journal of its class in the world, and that it now has a cir- 
culation of nearly 

THIATY THOUSAND WEEKLY!!! 

This periodical is not, as some might 1n’er from its title, 
a dry journal of abstract science, but quite the contrary, 
as its immense circulation fully indicates. It is more 
widely read than any similar journal in the world, and it 
supplies a mass of usefu' information not to be found else- 
where, upon all industriai subjects, such as are adapted 
to the wants of person: included under the classes above- 
named. 

The numbers of the Screntirrc American for a single 

ear (costing only #2) will afford a volume of 
SIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 
and opwards of 

FIVE HUNDRED ORIG NAL ENGRAVINGS!!! 

The Editors und Publishers ot the Screntiric AMERICAN 
have had upward of fifteen years’ experience in the ex- 
amination of inventions, and are probably more familiar 
with the progress of this Interesting department than any 
other firm or association, All subjects pertaining to the 
industry of our country—whether tne result of the genius 
of the amateur Inventor, the skilled Mechanic, the enter- 
prising Manufacturer, or the practical Farmer—recrive 
preminent atrention in the columns of the Sere» tirto 
Ameetoas, and are discussed popularly, avd in a manner 
caleulated to plesse and instruct. Every number of the 
»aper will contain several original engravings of mechan- 
cal inventions, executed in the best style of the art, ex- 
pressly for its columns. 

The Scie tTirtc Amertoan is, moreover, a perfect and 
truth'ul mirror of the United States Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, and publishes every patent that issues weekly from 
that interesting bureag. In addition to their own unpar- 
alleted facilities, the Editors and Publishers have associated 
with them 

te THE HON. CHARLES MASON, 493 
who, for several years, held the important and responsible 
office of United States (ommiasi ner of /atents, and who 
not only regularly contributes important articles to the 
Sorestiric AMERICAN, but also counsels with inventors 
and patentees. 

Parties who desire to subscribe for the Scientrric Amer- 
TOAN ean do so by inclosing $1 for six montha, or #2 for a 
whole year. Simpl- numbers furnished gratis; also, a 
pampbiet of advice, “ How to Procure Leuers Patent for 
New Inventions.” Address 

MUNN & CO, 37 Park Row, New York. 


For 1860. Now Ready. 
Tne Warer-Cure ALMANAC 


FOR 1860, contains — besides all the usual calendars— 

Hygienic Medication; Water-Cure Explained ; Gymnas- 
ties for Consumptives ; Healthy Children ; Tight Lacing 
and Consumption ; with Hints and Suggestions, Advice, 
ete. Price, prepaid by mail, only six cents. 








r 
Tur ParenoLtoaicaL ALMANAC 
for 1860, contains— besides the usual astronomical matters— 
Names of all the Organs; Portraits and Sketches o 
Prescott, Triplet Sisters, Ada Clifton, Major E. W. 
Serrell, George G. Briggs, Dr. Winslow wis, Dr. 
ee Dr. Phelps Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Matison, 
Dr. 1. Thayer, Judge Tonos. Russell, Messrs. Pangborn, 
Ball, and Wiltis, Robert Burns, Signs of Character, 
Utility of Phrenology, Employment, etc. Price, six ceuts, 
or twenty-five for 61. Sent free by first mail. 


ry . ae 
Tue Mercnantcs’ anp Invenrt- 

ORS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1860, contains— 

A Table showing the Time of the Sun’s Rising and Setting 
Equation of Time; Table of the Moon’s Phases; Com- 
positons of Brass; Theoretical Velocity of Water per 
Second ; Guage for Wire; Specific Gravities of Metals 
and Woods; Weight of Cast and Wrought Iron in 
Pounds, per Cubic Foot; Lengths of Circular arcs 
to Radius Unny; Dimensions of Screws, Nuts, and 
Washers; Degrees (Fahrenheit) required to Melt dif- 
ferent Metals; Dimensions of Noted Stone Bridges of 
Europe; Lengths of Pendulams ; Temperature of Steam 
at different Atmospheric Pressures; The Wind as a 
Motive Power, ec. Price six cents; twenty-five for $1. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





OPPO 


IF THERE IS ANY WRITER OR PUB- 


LISHER who would like to have bis works illnstrated by 
one «ho has spent years in the study and practice of the 
higher branches of art, he will be responded to by address- 
ing E. J. 8., Box 500, Pitsburg Post-office. 





New AND VALUABLE SQuaASHEs. 
SEEDS OF THE 





ARE noccccccccocesccsssecse 25 cents per packet. 
Golden Green Japan............ 3 « . 
White Leghorn we = 
Mammoth Cuba S o 
Mammoth Chili ve = - 
Imperial Lima Marrow bes = 
Sandwich Island - 
Pee ee 3 « S 


True Seven-year Pumpkin ...... 25 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





ro * ~ Q T 
Books ror THE Szason.—NEw 
editions of the following-named books now ready. No 

Farmer, farmer's wife, farmer's boy, or farmer’s girl should 

be without them. They are everywhere commended, and 

pronounced just the thing that is wanted : 

THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual of Rural Architec- 
ture. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
desire to find in such a work. Particular attention is 
given to houses of low cost. such as the great mass of the 


people most want. Adaped to all sections. Price, 
50 cents, 


THE GARDEN : It tells how to cultivate everything 
belonging to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden is just what the ladies want. Adapted to all 
sections. Price, 50 cents, 

THE FARM: Giving, in a concise, but clear and 
simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agricul- 
tural Science as well as practical directions for cultivat- 
ing all the common field crops. Price, . 0 cents. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS: A much needed and useful 
book, which no one who has the charge of animals 
should fail to peruse. Price, 50 cents. 

t@ The House—The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animals, bound in one large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 
A HAND-BOOK O. FRUIT-CULTURE: With 

Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 

States. Ninety engravings. Price, 50 cents, 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


THe Human Vorcr; 


Its Right Management in Speaking, Reading, and 
Debating—ineluding the Principles of True Eloquence ; 
together with the Functions of the Vocal Organs—the 
Cultivation of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vocal and 
Articulating Organs— Origin and Construction of the En- 
glish Language—Proper Methods of Delivery—Reme- 
dial Effects of Reading and Speaking, etc. By the Rev. 
W. W. Cazalet. New York: Fowier anp WE Ls, pub- 
lishers. Pre-paid by mail, in pamphlet, for 15 cents, in 
muslin, 25 cents. 

The author says: “The work I now present tothe pub- 
lie is the result of much thought and study over a period 
of more than fifieen years. Having myself suffered trom 
relaxstion of throat, and the feeling of exhaustion after 
speaking and reading, I set to work to consider the cause, 
This Jed me to inv: stigate the mechanism #nd action of the 
vocal organ, and the result has been the present work. in 
which I have endeavored to show the natural action of all 
the organs concerned in the formation of speech. I speak 
confidently of the effect that must follow from attention to 
the rules I have laid down, not only from my own case, 
but also from that of others to whom I have imparted these 
priociples.” 








Lire ItLustrateEp—A_ First- 
class Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences its e'ghth 
volume this week. It is devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Architecture, New lnventions, Business, to 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement, Social Entertain- 
ment, the News of the World, and all movements of 
practical interest and utility. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Only $2 a year, or three copies #5. Five copies $6, or ten 
copies $'0. Getupa Club. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


‘ 
SYRINGES. 

Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep a supply of Syringes constantly on hand for sale 
at low prices. - 

We shall send the very best Patent Elastic Syringe, 
warranted to give satis‘action, by mail, post-paid for is 
A liberal discount allowed to Water-Cure Establishments 
and those who buy to sell again. Cush orders shall be 
promptly attended to and dispatched by first express. 

FOWLER aND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW 
Anatomical and Physiological 


PLATES. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
ow so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows : 


The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, 
thymus and parotid glands, common carotid arteries and 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. Colored as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. Tne large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are dispayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vessels; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its braaches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, etc. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
biood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
functions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, »z., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins, Colored to represent Life. 

Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12. We do not sell single plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broaiway, New York. 





Lire ILiustratep.—A_ FIRST- 


class pictorial weekly—Vol. 9—Circulates largely in sll 
the States, North, South, East, and West. Adapted to the 
farmer, planter, merchant, inventor, mechanic, and the 
family. $2a year: #1 half a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


ForEIGN PATENTS. 


Persons having inventions on which they are desirous of 
securing foreign patents, will do well to correspond with 
us before making other arrangements to secure them. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
charges moderate, Prudence requires that applications 
—- in Europe, particularly in England, should be 
made as early as possible. The drawings for English ap- 
plications (which are required to be on parchment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and tastes of the inventor more perfectly than if 
we allowed them to be prepared in England. 

4 “ prov’sional protection” may be obtained in England 
for a sma! part of the whole expense of obtaining a patent, 
and this, while it secures the invention, allows the patentee 
some little time to pay the balance of the fands. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 308 Broadway, New York. 





READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 
ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 


neighbors to join, and have four copies three months for 
$1. You will like it. A single copy 3 months, %5 cents. 





fur New Iniustratep Setr-In- 
STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markabie Men and Womeo. his excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of a:l, 
embraces, among other topics: Tar Laws or Lirg; 
Hereditary Influences; Health— How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Sians oF CHaRAcTER; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties ; and a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Prepaid bymail, only 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3u8 Broadway, New York. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Hopress. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of tomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $ 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
AYDROPATHY. 
i: Be Bia vo ciiviniescccedcevccdecces $83 00 
2 
1 





Dr. Shew’s Family Physician............ deccceccces 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases................+ eee 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..............--+. 1 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 

The New Pocket Syringe 
Breast Pumps..........+..000+ 

PANO GREE... wn ence ccccsecseesesseseecss erccccocces 0 3T 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 








CRO FINE os ne ccccevcccccescoses .. $1 50 to $3 00 
Lo ee rare 800 “* 500 
eer 400 “ 8 00 





CHART OF THE Anmat Kine- 


DOM. By A. M. Redfield. This chart, which is in size 44 
by 5 feet, presents the subject of Natural History before the 
student in the most plain and simple manner possible. 
The arrangement of its several parts is so harmonious 
and beautiful, the classific«tion so lucid and orderly, the 
statements and explanations so brief, yet comprehensive, 
that it merits the attention of all classes, from the student 
desiring to take his first lessons in this great science, to the 
experienced naturalist. To render it, if possible, still more 
plain, the chart is accompanied by a book of 700 rages, 
entitled, Zootocrcat Scrence; or, Nature in Living 
Forms; illustrated by numerous plates. The chart and 
book are furnished for Ten Dollars. Not mailable. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Covers For Puonoerarpuic ReE- 
PORTERS.—Morocco covers, 12mo, sent by mail, post- 
paid, for 50 cents. Books for Pencils, 48 pages, 6 cents 
each, or five for 25 cents. Books for Pens, 1" cents each. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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On Triat.—To Give EVeERY- 
body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Now Reapy—A New and Valuable Hand-Book on 


E'rRuir CuLrurRe: 


A Guide to the Cultivation and Management of Fruit 
Trees, with Descriptions of the Best and Most Po; ular 
Varieties. It treats particularly of Appies — Pears-- 
Piums—Pracnes—SmMAtt Frvu.ts—Berries—and has an 
pppeedes, with Directions for Cooking and Preserving all 
Kinds of Fruits. Price, prepaid by first mail, 50 cents. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 








Lire In.tusrratep.—A_ First- 


class pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 
mechanic, artisan, farmer, planter, manufacturer, builder, 
fruit-grower, etc. #2 a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


EVERY TEACHER should have 
Tue Rieut Worp in THe Rieut 


PLACE: A Pocxer Dictionary or Synonyms, Tecu- 
NICAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, ForgiGN Praszs, etc., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly wnat he means, and 
neither more nor less. and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
r 


“ Now or Never.”—TuHE OFFER 


is still open, but unless accepted soon, our regular terms, 
32 a year, will be adhered to. LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
will now be sent, on trial, three months for 25 cents. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


New Rvurat Manvats; Emprac- 
ing Tue Hovss, Taz Garpen, Toe Farm, and Domes- 
tro ANm™ALS, bound in one Jarge, handsome, gilt volume 
Judge Meigs, Secretary of the American Institute and 
its Farmers’ Club, says, “It comprises a good little 
library, very handy and useful to everybody as well as 
farmers and gardeners, end I will recommend it heart- 
ily.” Price, $1 50. 

* Fruit Culture for the million.” 


A Hanp- Book or Frurt-Cuttrure; 
Berne a GuIpE To THE CULTIVATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF Fruit Trees; with coudensed Descriptions of 
many of the Best and Most popular Varieties in the 
United States. Illustrated with ninety engravings. By 
Tuomas Greece. A valuable and popular work. Price, 
muslin, 50 cents. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


VaLuABLE Booxs spy Marn.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 









Metal-Worker’s Assistant............s0.-eeee08 #4 00 
Hand-Book for Engineers. ................-0++ 1 50 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron .- 500 
DIR Tina 0064. 060600660006 1 00 
Cabine!-Maker’s Companion............... ‘ 75 
Builder's 0. $60Uns sb US esd Sedee 1 00 
Dyer’s GE. conesesceccssccsces 5 
Paper-Hanger’s TE. cs cavaaunasecscacess 75 
Turner’s Gi kb eS wdendces “désees 75 
Cotton-Spinner's GD sencssecndsicocs . 850 


Machinisv’s, Engineer’s, etc., Companion....... 1 
Mechanics, their Principles and Practical Appli- 
WE sda asecachtatess casecsenunsiasend ° 
Millwright’s Guide, with many Illustrations.... 2 50 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
308 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


We transact at this office all kinds of business connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past ten years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to 
contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

ommunications by letter m reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








. 9, 

Sue Can’r Keep Houst witnout 
IT.—A mother says: “Having been a subscriber for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I can not 
keep house without it.” Glad of it. This is a sample of 
letters received by us daily. Sent 3 months for 25 cents. 








THe Warer-Cure JournaL—devoted to 
Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health 
—with Engravings illustrating the Human System—A 
Guide to Health and Longevity. Published monthly. 


Goop Heath 1s ove Great Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes 
of Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, 
Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, 
Occupation, ete., are clearly presented in the WaTER-CUKE 


- JourNAL. Hydropathy is fully explained and applied to 


all known diseases. Water-Cure is not equaled by any 
other mode of trestment in those comp'aints peculiar to 
Women. Particular directions are given for the treatment 
of ordinary cases at HOME, so that all may apply it. The 
Journat is designed fur the * People.” Believing Heatth 
to be the basis of all happiness, we rely on the friends of 
good Health to place a copy of the WaTer-Cure JOURNAL 
in every family in the United States. Single Copy, $1 a 
year; Five Copies, #4; Ten Copies, #7 ; Twenty Copies, 
$10. Subscriptions may commence now. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 
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How to Live: 


SavinGc AND W‘stT1InG; or, Domestic Economy 
ILLustRATED by the Life of Two Families of 
Opposite Character, Habits, and Practices, in a 
Pleasant Tale of Real Life, Useful Lessons 
in Housekeeping, and How to Live, How 
to Have, How to Gain, and How to be Happy 
including the Story of A Dime a Day. By 
SoLon Deasmen. 1860. 12mo, 840 pages. 
Price 75 cents. Prepaid by mail on receipt of 
price. New York: FowLer anv WE 13s, Pub- 
lishers, 308 Broadway. 


[To give a more definite idea of this fresh work, 
we give below an abstract from the Table of Con- 
tents.] 


Economy ILLUSTRATED IN A PAIR OF SHors— 
Mrs. Doolittle 1s disgusted with the meanness of Mrs. 
Suver:—She contrasts Mrs. Savery’s kitchen with her own 
—Cnhildren and check aprons—Mrs. Doolitile disgusted 
with the economy of a supper that costs nothing—How to 
work a garden—Economy of space—The Watermelon, and 
where it grew. 


SALINDA LOVEWELL—A NINE DAYS’ WONDER— 
Economy ot the bed-room arrangements—The trunks and 
their contents- Warming the house—A new radiator—The 
book shelves—Hanging up the dresses—Economy in fur- 
niture—The Magic Chair— Mattress making—Making rag 
carpets—Fancy work—Evening readings—Mush—White 
and yellow meal—Sitver were—True art of co king—Tea- 
table lectures - How to boil a piece of meat—The secret of 
good food. 


THE BREAKFAST — Economy IN Foop — 
Dough-nuts—The musquito net—Carpets and calicoes— 
Ra's—Scripture answers—How to make bread—Bees in 
the city—A cause for everything—Shbip-bu'lding—All for 
the best- Keeping out moths—Saving trifles—The poul- 
try house—Deovorizing—The grape-vine—-The garden— 
The cistern— Washing dishes—Cheap soap. 

Diet—Errect oF PORK EATING—Tobacco— 
Condiments—Clothing — Fashion — Folly in eating and 
sleeping— Walking exercise—Value of good temper — 
Punctuality— Household teachings — Botany — Economy 
not parsimony—Care of the sick— Cure of Erysipelas— 
Family amusements. 


SATURDAY IN THE KITCHEN—The rice pud- 
ding—Soup—Preparation for Sunday—Iced tea—How to 
treat servants— Horsemanship for girls— Magnetic power 
of the voice—The Doolitiles’ turn-out—A sensible man’s 
will—The farm-housxe—Trees by the roadsi¢e—The barn 
—Phe wind-mill—The strawberry bed— Uncle Samuel 
and the chitiren—Country bread—Straw berries and cream 
at home. 


Visir To THE Doo.ttriEs — Influence upon 
character—Rough and tumble fight of the boys, and the 
result—Oil upon the waters—Behind the Scenes — The 
Doolittle tea-table. 


Home inFLuencrs—The effect of drinking— 
Plotting villai_ s—Doolittle gets bis picture taken—Insub- 
ordination — A family scene — Doolittle in the lawyer's 
yon «Pea budget of news—The experiment of city life 
ended, 


A MATCH BROKEN urp—The return home—For- 
giveness ~— Mr. Doolittle and daughters—Talk of moving. 


Marriace—As man and wife should live—The 
old house—Pieasant surprise—The old bedroom—Good- 
ness and happine-s—The kitchen, parlor, and bedrooms— 
The approaching weddjng-day—Doolittle girlsa—The way 
to spend evenings—Business punctuality—The wedding. 


Srory or A Dime A Day—What shall we 
buy ?—What one dime purchased—A lesson learned— 
Dying to live—Starv ng without dying—Dimes wasted— 
Economy in fuel—Chips—Heat wasted—Fire kindlers, 


Economy 1n Foop—What shall we eat?— 
Remedy for hunger - Fashionable beef— Nutrition in food 
—Cheap food—Iucontrovertible facts—How to cook hom- 
iny—A corn meal loaf. 


The reading of this work will be found to be a money- 
saving business to any family, while, at the same time, its 
valuable suggestions would add greatly to the comtorts of 
every family. We should be glad to have the book intro- 
duced among all the manufacturing villages of the North 
and East, the agriculturists of the West, and the planters of 
the South. S:ngle ae will be sent prepaid, by return 
of the Frrit Mart for 87 cents ; to Agents and Booksellers, 
in quantities, at Wholesale, by express. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


A Remarkable Book. 


Now Rerapy.—Hints Trowarp 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 
Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAIL, only #1. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 
30> Broadway, New York. 
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LIST OF 
PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS 


FOR THE USE OF SOCIETIES, OR FOR PRIVATE 
CABINETS. 





[Tnesz specimens were cast from living heads, and from 
skulls. They afford an excellent contrast, showing the or- 
gans of the brain, both large and small. Lecturers may 
here obtain a collection which affords the necessary means 
of illustratioa and comparison. This select cabinet is 
composed of the following :] 


1, Jonn Quincy Apams—Firmness, Conscientiousness, 
Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Acquisitiveness, Individu- 
ality, Eventuality, Locality, all large. 


2. Aaron Burr—Amativeness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Individuality, Eventuality, Form, Size, Locality, Combat- 
veness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Benevolence, all 
arge, or very large; Cautiousness moderate, and Consci- 
entiousness small. 

8. Groner Comat, Esq, author of Phrenological works 
—His organs are, nearly all of them, well developed, Con- 
stractiveness being moderate, and Calculation small. 

4 Evrav Buerirt—Individuality, Eventuality, Form, 
Size, Locality, Order, Calculation, Firmness, large, or very 
large. Ali the moral organs strong, while the selfish or 
animal organs are comparatively weak. 

5. Cot, Taomas H. Bexrton—Vital and motive tempera- 
ment—Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Indivi- 
daslity, Eventuality, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Acquisitiveness, Atimentiveness, Secretive- 
ness, Form, Locality, Size, Order, Calculation, Compari- 
eon, Language, Benevolence, large, or very large; Caus- 
ality, Conscientionsness, [Jeality, Mirthfulness, Marvel- 
ousness, not sufficiently developed to balance the other 
organs. 

6. Steruen Burrovens—Vital Temperament—Ama- 
tiv: ness, Self-Esteem, Firmness Mirthfulness, Individu- 
ality, Locality, very large. Most of the other organs are 
large, except Conscientiousness, Veneration, Marvelous- 
ness. 

7. Brack Hawx—Motive Temperament—Veneration, 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Individuality, Form, Size, Locality, Eventu- 
ality, very large. Comparison and Acquisitiveness, large. 
Causelity, Mirthfalness, average. Benevolonce, Imita- 
tion, Hope, and Conscientiousness, moderate. Marvel- 
ousness, full. 

8. Hewny Crar— Large brain, with Mental ard Motive 
Temperaments predominating over the Vital Percep- 
tive intellect, Benevolence, Self-Esteem, Firmness, Imita- 
tion, Approbativeness, Hope, Philoprogenitiveness, Ad- 
hesiveness, Inhabitiveness, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, and Cantiousness, large, or very large. Secretive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Marvelousness, Constractiveness, 
moderate. 

9. Rev. Dr. Dopo—Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Inhabitiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, [mitation, 
Locality, Size, Form, Calculation, Cons'ructiveness, large, 
or very large. Cautiousnues-, Conscientiousness, Appro- 
bativenees, Firmness, Self-Esteem, moderate, or small. 

10. Tomas Apps Exmerr, “ The Irish Orator”"—Large 
brain, with a comparatively smal! body. Language, Self- 
Esteem, Firmners, Benevolence, Veneration, Cuutious- 
ness, Imitation, Ideality, Sublimity, large, or very large, 
with no small organs; all the rest being well developed 

1l. Crara Frseer, Actress — Imitation, Approbativeness, 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, very large. Most of the other 
organs well developed. 

12. De. Fraxcom Josrren Gat, the Discoverer of 
Porenology— Large Brain, Vigorous Tem perameot—Caus- 
ality, Individuality, Firmness, Conscientiousness, Cau- 
tiousness. Benevolence, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiven~ss, Arquisitiveness, Amativeness, Philopro- 
genitiveness, Language, all large, or very large. 
Order, Calculation, Marvelousness, Hope, moderately 
developed. 

138. Rev. Syivester Granaw, M D, Criginator of Gra- 
ham, or Brao, Bread —Temperament indicating great in- 
tensity and energy. Combativeness, Approbativeness, 
Philoprogenitiveness, Causaluy, Order, Locality, very 
large. Form, Size, Weight, Language, Comparison, 
Ideality, Sublimity, Firmness, Conscientiou:ness, Benevo- 
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lence, large. Self-Esteem, Veneration, Marvelousness, 
Concentrativeness, and Secretiveness, moderate, or small. 

14. Gossr, an Englishman—Benevolence extremely 
large. Reasoning Organs, large. Imitation, Mirthfulness, 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Inhabitiveness, Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, Combativeness, Veneration, average. 
Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secre- 
tiveness, Cautiou«ness, Approbativeness, Conscientious- 
ness, Hope, and Marvelousness, moderate, or smail. 

15. Gotrrriep, German Murderess—Destructiveness, 
very large. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Approbative- 
ness, Firmness, Philoprogenitiveness, Amativeness, Cau- 
tiousness, large. Benevolence, Self-Esteem, Adhesive- 
ness, Concentrativeness, moderate. 

16. Mrs. H.—Deranged Brain. Conscientiousness, very 
large. Approbativeness, Marvelousness, large. Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, very small. 

17. HarrawavukKay, a New Zealand Cannibal—Animal 
or Vital Temperament, very strong. Destructiveness, 
Firmness, Combativeness, Amativeness, Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, Individuality, Size, Locality, very large. 
Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Weight, Eventu- 
ality, large. Causality. Benevolence, Marvelousness, Hope, 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, Ideality, small, or 
very small. Constructiveness, Mirthfulness, Sublimity, 
Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, moderate. 

18. Josern C. Neat, the American Boz, author of 
“Charcoal Sketches,” ete.—Brain very large, compared 
with his body, and largely developed in most of its indi- 
vidual organs. Mirthfulness, Imitation, Ideality, Sublim- 
ity, Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, 
Causality, Comparison, Agreeableness, Human Nature, 
Cautiousness, from large to very large. Language, Indi- 
viduality, Locality, Form, Size, Combativeness, Venera- 
tion, Self-Esteem, Firmness, large. His smallest organs 
are Marvelousness, Amativeness, Eventuality, Destruo- 
tiveness. 

19. Napotzon Bonaparte—Very large brain, with re- 
markable power of endurance ; a great froptal lobe, and 
most of the organs large, or very large. 

20. Ste Water Soort, Bart., Novelist—A peculiarly 
formed head, with a massive coronal region— Marvelous- 
ness, Veneration, Hope, Comparison, Eventuality, Lan- 
guage, Amativeness, very large. Firmness, Adhesive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and Causality, large. 


21. Votrarre—Very active, excitable brain and temper- 
ament. His head was not large. Adhesiveness, Combat- 
iveness, Destructiveress, Secretiveness, Approbativeness, 
Firmness, and Language, very large. Amativeness, In- 
habitiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, 
Hope, Ideality, Mirthfulness, Imitation, Form, Locality, 
Order, Causality, Comparison, large His smallest organ 
was Conscientiousness. 

22. How. Stras Wriout, Ex-Governor of the State of 
New York—Head and body very large, and weil propor- 
tioned to each other. Firmness, Sublimity, Achesive- 
ness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, 
Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Mirthfal- 
ness, Language, Causality, Agreeableness, and Haman 
Nature, very large; and the other intellectual faculties 
well developed, none of them being small. Self-Esteem, 
Veneration, Marvelousness, deficient. 

23. Warter-Brarx, or Hydrocephalic-Brain—Jas. Car- 
divell died at Guy’s Hospital, London, at thirty years of 
age. His head measured thirty-three inches in circum- 
ference, and contained, after death, ten pints of water; 
nine pints being between the dura-mater and the brain, 
and one pint in the coteral ventricles. The skull enlarged 
as the amount of water under it increased. 

24. Rospert Autp—Adult idiot, destitute of moral con- 
sciousness, intellect, and instinct ; hence was below the 
anima's in knowledge. He showed signs of selfishness, 
also attachment. Alimentiveness, Combativeness, Self- 
Esteem, and Philoprogenitiveness were his largest or- 
gans. 

25. Mancuester [prot— Individuality, Locelity, Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness are the largest or- 
gans; with some of Adhesiveness and Amativeness, 


MASKS. 
26. Bronewt, engineer of the tunnel under the River 


Thames, at London, Enyland—Individuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, Order, very large. Color, very small. 





27. Gronce Beitt—Reasoning organs and Language, 
large. Form, Size, Weight, Color, small. 

23. Bans. Franxitx—Causality, Comparison, Mirth- 
fulness, very large. Order, Form, Size, Weight, Locality, 
Acquisitiveness, large. 

29. Haypy—Tune, large. Was a great musician. 

30. Jacos Jervis—Inmitation, small. 

31. Ann Onmerop—Tune, very small. With every fa- 
cility possible, and the best of teachers, she was unable to 
make any progress in music. 


CASTS FROM SKULLS. 


82. Kine Rosert Bruce—A large, but very uneven 
head. Firmness, Destructiveness, Combativeness, Indi- 
viduality, Form, Locality, very large. Hope, Conscien- 
ti , Marvel ss, and Imitation, small. 

88. Parry Cannon, Murderess—All the Moral organs 
small. The Intellectual, Animal, and Domestic organs 
very large. 





84. Carrs—An untamable savage, and of the lowest 
order of human beings. 

35. Goop Neero, a slave—Selfish organs, small. Moral, 
Social, and Intellectual organs, large. 

36. Tarpy, Pirate—Veneration, Marvelousness, Hope, 
Conscientiousness, very small. All the selfish organs very 
large. 

87. Diana Waters—Veneration and Cautiousness, very 
large. Marvelousness and Conscientiousness, large. 
Hope, small. 

88. A Cast from the Human Brain, the size of life, 
showing the hemispheres, lobes, and convolutions. 

89. A Human Ikan, divided, showing the naked Brain 
on one side, and the Skull on the other. 

40. Toe PurrnoLocioat Bust— Designed eapecial’y for 
learners : Showing the location of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed. 





This entire list, numbering rorty of our best phreno- 
logical specimens, will be furnished at the very low price 
of TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, They may be packed and sent 
as freight by railroad, ship, or stage to any place desired, 
with perfect safety. Every school district should possess 
copies of this collection. They can be multiplied to any 
extent, and further additions may be made, if desired. 
This amount, $25, should be raised by sunscription or 
contribution, which can easily be done where the reform- 
atory influence of our noble science, Phrenology, pre- 
vails. It wili be more safe to remit by express than other- 
wise. Drafts, payable to our order, always preferred. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway. 
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“Our Litrre Pocket Per.”—The fol- 
lowing are among the numerous testimonials given by the 
the press to “The Mechanics’ and Inventors’ Pocket 
Almanac for 1860 :” 


“Such is the title of a neat little annual published by 
Fow.er anp Wes, New York. It contains besides the 
calendar pages, several tables of interest to the mechauic 
and inventor—one for ascertaining the number of days 
from any one day in the year to another; the velocity of 
water per second ; specific gravities of metals and woods ; 
lengths of pendulams vibrating in given periods of time ; 
the wind «s a motive power; on s'eam, temperatare, aud 
power under different pressures ; on iron per foot, copper, 
ete., with numerous other tables and suggestions valuable 
to sny mechanic. It als» contains seven pages of * Advice 
in Regard to Obtainyng Patents for Invention,’ which is 
worth double the price asked for the work "—New Hamp- 
shore Gazeqe, 

The Literury R-posito-y sa\s: * It can not fail to be of 
great value to every mechanic, artizan, and inventor in 
the country. A real wutum in puro.” 

“ It contains many vseful tables especially calculated to 
interest avd iustruct and assist atl mechanics and invent- 
ors. Itis a useful pocket companion.” —Leaeng on L-ad-r. 

The Oskatoosa 7imey says: “It is a valuable pocket 
almanac, neatly printed, and contains much use’ul inform- 
ation to the mechanic and particularly to the inventor.” 

“ Filled with tables and other matter of the highest im- 
portance to mechanics and inventors. the last seven 
pages are devoted to a thorough and complete explana- 
tion of the way to proceed in order to procure patents for 
inventions. It is a retiable little bok, ane should be in 
the possession of every mechanic, and particularly should 
those have it who are of an inventive turn of mind.”— 
Saint Anth ny Beypres, 


We send single copies, pre-paid by post, for 6 cents, or 
12 copies for 50 cents, or 25 copies for $1. Address 
Fowtrr anp Wex18, 208 Broadway, New York. 
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